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Three years ago the New-Cuurcu Review was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/Jerusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles-and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- — 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in —s the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REvIEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. | 

The Board of Editors, as announced, has consisted of the Rev. 
Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. 
Messrs. James Reed, Julian K. Smyth, and Samuel M. Warren. 
Their efforts have been cordially and generously seconded by other 
writers in this country and abroad, and the result has been such as 
to call out many expressions of approval both within and wraont 
the special lines of the REvIEw’s activity. 

_ A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;”’ an- 
other says: “The NeEw-—Cnurcu REvIEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its fourth year the REviEw asks for the con- - 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may bé yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE 
NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Vou. JULY, 1897. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


THEOLOGY has been defined as the science concerned with 
ascertaining and classifying all attainable truth concerning 
God and His relation to the universe. It has been divided 
into several different departments, as biblical, dogmatic, 
exegetical, historical, homiletical, moral, mystical, natural, 
pastoral, rational, scholastic, speculative, and systematic 
theology. The Bible, nature, reason, experience, and the 
Church, each and all these, have been searched as possible 
sources of theological truth. 

We may well ask, Is theology possible? Can the human 
mind form accurate conceptions of God and the universe, 
and then give intelligible expression to those conceptions in 
human language? If we read the history of Christian doc- 
trine or theology from the days of the Apostolic and Chris- 
tian fathers down to the present time, seeking to learn the 
teachings of theologians, councils, and synods respecting 
God, creation, the trinity, redemption, the fall of man, re- 
generation, the sacraments,'the church, and heaven and hell ; 
if we study the opinions of such men as Abelard, Anselm, 
Aquinas, Arminius, Athanasius, Arius, Augustine, Ballou, 
Bushnell, Channing, Clement, Edwards, Gregory, Harnak, 
Irenzeus, Luther, Melanchthon, Newman, Origen, Pelagius, 
Sabellius, Schleiermacher, Scotus, Wesley, Wyclif, Zwingli, 
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and a host of others, we shall become tired and confused, 
and keenly feel that these efforts, however grand and well- 
meant, have been hardly more than a register of incessant, 
but forever abortive, experiments. | 

The General Councils have been fittingly characterized 
“the pitched battles of the church.” And during this en- 
tire history of theological controversy, the several great de- 
nominations of Christianity have repeatedly endeavored to 
impregnably fortify themselves behind bulwarks of creeds 
and confessions of faith, and to thereby stay the ever-rising 
tide of doctrinal discussion. We have the Apostles’, Ni- 
cene, and Athanasian Creeds, the Decrees of the Council 
of Trent, the Formule Concordiz, the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 
as examples. In modern times theological investigation has 
received a new direction in connection with the results of 
science and criticism. New definitions of God, man, and 
the universe begin to appear, and both creeds and the Bible 
are shaken as never before. | 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 1897, the Rev. J. A. 
Biddle reviews a work entitled “The New Theology,” by 
President Bascom. He says :— | 


Traditional theology begins not with God, but with a conception of : 


God. Augustine did not know God as John knew Him. Augustine 


knew his conception of God. . . . From this followed logically concep- 


tions of Christ, of man, of sin, of the church and its ordained sacra- 
ments, of human society, of holiness, of heaven and hell. The universe 
which Augustine constructed is the universe of traditional theology. It 
is not God’s universe, but Augustine’s. . . ; It satisfied the Church for 
a thousand years. It was rewritten by Aquinas, and again by Calvin, 
to adapt it to change of philosophy. If Herbert Spencer were a church. 
man he would rewrite it in terms of modern science, putting his In- 
scrutable Power in the place of Augustine’s God. Now the new theol- 
ogy is dissatisfied with the Augustine conception of God. In that it 
does well. Augustine’s universe is not nearly equal to God’s universe. 
But instead of renouncing the vicious methods of Augustine, and ask- 
ing, Where is the God of the world? it sets itself to the task of forming 
a new conception of God and His world by thinking. Certainly no 
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good can come from that. We have no man in the ranks of the new 
theology, Dean Farrar included, who is the equal of Augustine, Aquinas, 
or Calvin, in intellectual power. If such men failed, what hope is there 
for smaller men? It does not take a great or strong mind to believe 
what the prophets and apostles have written. Any child can do that. 
It takes a supernaturally great mind to think out a true theology. 
Dean Farrar, Dr. Abbott, Dr. Bascom, and a million such as they can- 
not compass that. Augustine, that theological Titan, tried it. Aquinas, 
than whom the ages since Plato have produced no superior as a 
thinker, tried it. John Calvin and Edwards, the greatest thinkers of 
Protestantism, tried it. They all failed. After these magnificent fail- 
ures, who can succeed? Some people never learn anything from the 
experience of the race. Jf that experience teaches anything, it teaches 
that God cannot be known or found by thinking. No human concep- 
tion of God formed by abstract thought can ever be like Him. God 
has proposed to save all those who de/ieve. So the humble Christian 


‘need not follow this new theology in its vain chase after a new concep- 


tion of God. Belief in the words of Jesus and His apostles is easy. 
Who cares to walk the hard road of his own thinking, which leads no- 
where, when the easy way of believing, which leads to life, is ever open 
to him? | 


But will the world take this advice, stop thinking, and be 
saved by faith alone? We believe that it will not, can not, 
and need not. Let us consider a work with this title 


page : — 


THE 
TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


CONTAINING . 
THE UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY 
OF THE 


NEW CHURCH > 


FORETOLD BY THE LORD IN DANIEL, VII., 13, 14, 
AND IN THE APOCALYPSE XXI., I, 2. 


BY 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
_ Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Here then is a theology and a religion, true and Christian, 
and bearing an apostolic zmprimatur. The apostles saw the 
Lord and received te conceptions of God in that way. 
John says :— 


_ That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 

have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled of the Word of life; for the life was manifested, and we 
have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you that eternal -life, 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us; that which we 
have seen and heard, declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellow- 
ship with us; and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with His 
Son Jesus Christ. This then is the message Which we have heard of 


Him, and declare unto you, that God is light, and in Him is no dark- — 


ness at all. (1 JOHN i. 1-3, 5.) 


The eaithis then did not obtain their ideas of God, the 
Father of all men, the Creator of the universe, from ab- 
stract thinking. The Apostolic theology is based upon what 
the apostles saw and heard and felt in their personal in- 
tercourse with and personal knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Swedenborg’s method and theology are likewise 
Apostolic. He too saw the Lord. His mind was filled with 
the Spirit of the Lord, so that he was able to receive the 
theology of the New Church which is the New Jerusalem in 
his understanding, and to publish it by means of the press. 
Swedenborg was taught by the Lord while reading the 
Word, the source of all wisdom to angels- and men. The 
apostles knew the Lord mainly as they associated with Him 
during this life. Paul sawa light above the midday light 


of the sun, in the midst of that light was a form, and from. 


that form a voice, which said, “I am Jesus, whom thou per- 
secutest.” John saw the Lord in the Spirit and describes 
Him in the first chapter of Revelation. He heard Him say, 
“TI am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End, saith 
the Lord, who is, and who was, and who is to come, the 
Almighty.” (REv. i.) 

Natural science deals with the facts and laws of nature, 
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exhibiting those facts and laws in their true order and rela- 
tion. And what great advance, what truly useful and im- 
portant results have been attained in recent years in metal- 


lurgy, chemistry, anatomy, astronomy, and other departments _ 
of scientific investigation! Every child now knows and sees 


that the sun is the center of the planetary world, and that 
from the sun exist and subsist all things in nature’s three 
kingdoms, mineral, vegetable, and animal. We see the 
light, we feel the heat, we rejoice in the sun as the most 
glorious and most magnificent object in the material universe. 


In the light of the sun we see the order, the purpose, and — 


the place of all things about us. And asa scientist, in all 


the various departments of natural science from the mineral 


to the sun, Swedenborg was the equal at kant of any man 


who ever lived. 


The theology of the New Church has a strictly scientific 
basis. That theology declares that, there is one God, Whose 
Essence is Divine Love and Divine Wisdom. This divine 
love and wisdom appear in the spiritual world as a sun. 


This one God of Divine Love and Wisdom in the midst of 


the Sun of the spiritual world is the Lord Jesus Christ. 
When the interiors of the mind of Swedenborg were 
opened into the spiritual world, this was the spiritual truth 


made known to him. He felt a heat the essence of which 


was divine love, he saw a light the essence of which was 
divine wisdom. He was in a world which was spiritual 
because its heat and light, its atmospheres, waters, and lands 
were spiritual. He saw and felt that the natural sun, with 
its heat and light, its atmospheres, waters, and lands, was 
derived from the spiritual sun. He saw a universe natural 


and spiritual, not as the result of abstract thinking on his 
part, not even his conception of the universe. He saw 


God’s universe. He saw God in the center of that universe. 
He saw God as the creator and preserver of the universe, 
From what he saw and heard and felt and knew by act- 


_ ually personal knowledge of God, he gave to the world the 
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universal theology of the New Church foretold by the Lord | 


in Daniel and Revelation. Thus Swedenborg was endowed 
with a supernaturally great mind to give to the world a true 
theology, because he was brought into the nearest personal 
relation with the Lord Jesus Christ as He now is in the 
spiritual world which it was possible for any human being 
to enjoy, and this for thirty years. If Augustine, Aquinas, 
Calvin, and Edwards failed, Swedenborg has succeeded be- 
cause permitted to see and hear the Lord, and, enlightened 
by Him, to understand the truth written in the Sacred Scrip- 


ture for the instruction of both men and angels. Sweden- 


borg’s testimony is as follows :— 


The Lord alone teaches man, but mediately through the Word in a 
state of enlightenment. The knowledge that this is so has been given 
me by personal experience. I have talked with spirits and angels now 
for several years; nor has any spirit dared, nor any angel wished, to tell 
me anything, still less to instruct me, concerning anything in the Word, 
or concerning any doctrine from the Word; but the Lord alone has 
taught me, Who has been revealed to me, and has since appeared con- 
stantly and does now appear before my eyes as a Sun in which He is, 
as He appears to the angels, and has enlightened me. (Divine Provi- 
dence, 135.) 


The first commandment reads, “ Thou shalt have no other 
God before my faces.” Upon this commandment Sweden- 


borg speaks definitely therefore and from personal knowl- 
edge : — 


In the natural sense, which is that of the letter, this commandment 
signifies that no one, except God, and nothing except what proceeds 
from God, is to be loved with the chief and governing love, according 
to the Lord’s words (MATT. xxii. 35-37: LUKE x. 25-28); for that per- 
son or thing which is loved with the chief and governing love, is to the 
lover a god, and is divine; thus where a man’s chief and governing love 
is centered in himself or the world, there self or the world is his god; 
and the consequence is that in his heart he does not acknowledge any 


other god, and is therefore in conjunction with his like in hell, where all . 


are gathered who have loved themselves and the world with their chief 
and governing love. 
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The spiritual sense of this commandment is, that no other god is to 
be worshiped than the Lord Jesus Christ; for He is Jehovah, Who 
came into the world and accomplished the work of redemption, without 
which neither man nor angel could have been saved. That there is no 
other god besides Him, is evident from these passages in the Word: “It 


_ shall be said in that day, Lo! this is our God, Whom we have waited 


for to deliver us; this is Jehovah, Whom we have waited for; let us 
exult and be glad in His salvation ” (IsA. xxv. 9). “The voice of him 


that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah; make 


straight in the desert a highway for our God; for the glory of Jehovah 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. Behold, the Lord 
Jehovah cometh in strength; He shall feed His flock like a shepherd ” 
(xl. 3, 5, 10, 11). “Surely God is in thee, and there is no God else: 


verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour” 


(xlv. 14,15). “Am not I Jehovah? and there is no God beside me; 
a just God and a Saviour; there is none beside me” (xlv. 21). “I 


am Jehovah, and beside me there is no Saviour” (xliii. 11: Hos. xiii. 


4). “And all flesh shall know that I Jehovah am thy Saviour and thy 
Redeemer” (IsA. xlix. 26; lx. 16). ‘As for our Redeemer, Jehovah 
Zebaoth is His name” (xlvii. 4: JER. 1. 34). “Jehovah is my rock 
and my Redeemer” (Ps. xix. 14). “Thus saith Jehovah thy Redeemer, 
the Holy One of Israel, I Jehovah am thy God” (Isa. xlviii. 17; xliii. 


14; xlix. 7) “Thus saith Jehovah thy Redeemer, I am Jehovah that 


make all things, and alone by myself” (xliv. 24). “Thus saith Jeho- 
vah the King of Israel, and his Redeemer, Jehovah Zebaoth, I am the 
First and I am the Last, and beside me there is no God” (xliv. 6). 
“ Jehovah of Hosts is His name, and thy Redeemer the Holy One of 
Israel; the God of the whole earth shall He be called” (liv. 5). 
“ Though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not, 
thou, Jehovah, art our Father, our Redeemer; thy name is from ever- 
lasting ” (Ixiii. 16). “ Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God, Hero, the 
Father of Eternity, the Prince of Peace” (ix. 6). ‘Behold, the days 


~ come that I will raise unto David a righteous branch, who shall reign 


as a king: and this is His name whereby He shall be called, Jehovah 


- our righteousness ” (JER. xxiii. 5, 6). . “‘ Philip said unto Jesus, Show us 


the Father. Jesus-said unto him, He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father: believest thou not that I am in the Father and the Father in 
me?” (JOHN xiv. 8-10). “In Jesus Christ dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily ” (CoLoss, ii. 9). “We are in the truth, in his Son 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life. Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols” (1 JOHN v. 20, 21). From these passages 
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it clearly appears, that the Lord our Saviour is Jehovah Himself, Who 
is at once the Creator, the Redeemer, and the Regenerator. This is the 
spiritual sense of this commandment. 

The celestial sense of this commandment is, that Jehovah the Lord 


is infinite, immeasurable, and eternal; that He is omnipotent, omnis- 


cient, and omnipresent; that He is the first and the last, the beginning 
and the end, who was, is, and will be; that He is love itself and wis- 
dom itself, or good itself and truth itself, consequently life itself; and 
thus the one only Being from Whom are all things. 


All who acknowledge and worship any other God than the Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ, who is Jehovah God himself in a human form, 
offend against this first commandment; and so also do those who per- 
suade themselves into the belief of three divine persons actually existing 
from eternity. (True Christian Religion, 293-296.) 


The theology of the New Church is its doctrine of the 
Lord, Jehovah in His Human. Swedenborg had found the 
God of the world in the Person of Jesus Christ. He now 
knew who God was, what He was, and where He was. God 
was one in essence and person, in whom was the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. He was Jehovah, the only self- 


existent Being, infinite and eternal, His essence was divine 


love and divine wisdom, and -He was omnipotent, omnis- 
cient, and omnipresent. All this knowledge came to Sweden- 


borg because he lived, saw, and thought in the light which 


came from Him who is “the light of the world.” Sweden- 
borg says :— 


_ That the light in heaven is spiritual, and that such light is Divine 
Truth, may be concluded from the fact that man likewise enjoys spir- 
itual light, and derives from it enlightenment, in proportion as he is 
grounded, from Divine truth, in intelligence and wisdom. Man’s spir- 
itual light is the light of his understanding, the objects of which are 


truths, which that light arranges analytically into order, forms into rea- 


sons, and draws from them conclusions in series respecting the subjects 
of inquiry. . . . I have been elevated into that light more and more 


interiorly by degrees. (Heaven and Hell, 130.) 
Again :— 


Intellectual light has been given me, taken away, diminished, and 
moderated, in thinking, speaking, and writing. (Arcana Ccelestia, 6608.) 
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From this we see how Swedenborg living in “that true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” 
was able to publish those marvelous series of spiritual truths 
found in his works entitled, “ Divine Love and Divine Wis- 


dom,” “ Divine Providence,” “ Conjugial Love,” and “True 


Christian Religion,” giving thereby to the world a true theol- 
ogy — God, man, creation, revelation, sin, free will, providence, 
redemption, regeneration, the church, the sacraments, heaven 
and hell being treated of as viewed from a light which 
made all these subjects as clear as the objects of this world 
are plainly visible in the light of the sun. 

Creation proceeded from the Divine Love and Wisdom, 
and is an orderly arrangement of uses from lowest to high- 
est, which represent or correspond to that love and wisdom. 
Providence is the government of the love and wisdom of 
the Lord by means of laws of universal order. Man is a 
recipient of love and wisdom in their two receptacles, will 
and understanding, which being received as his own, gift 
him with immortality, freedom, and rationality. Revelation 
is an expression in verbal forms of love and wisdom both in 
heaven and on earth. Sin is all that is contrary to divine 
love and wisdom, and thereby to those commandments of 
heavenly life revealed in the Scriptures. Regeneration is 


- the conception, birth, and formation by instruction and obe- 


dience of a new will and understanding above or within the 
natural and perverted will and understanding, whereby man 
is saved from destruction and brought into heaven, because 
made receptive of charity and faith, the best expression in 
him of God’s love and wisdom. Redemption is seen to be 
the presence on earth of the Divine Love and Wisdom in a 


human nature derived from Mary, restoring all things to 


order in heaven, hell, and the world, by a series of temptation 
combats with all infernal powers, whereby that assumed 


human was glorified or made divine, and receiving and exer- 
_ cising forever all saving power in heaven and on earth, Jesus 


becomes the only wise God our Saviour, present with all by 
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means of the Holy Spirit, imparting to man the will, the 
understanding, and the power, if man will accept them, to 


resist evil, do good, and become regenerate. Baptism signi- © 


fies the removing by actual repentance of those evils and 
falsities which prevent man from eating and drinking, or 
willing and thinking, the Lord’s good of love and truth of 
faith, meant by the flesh and blood of the Lord, presented 
as the bread and wine of the Holy Supper, in which most 
holy act of worship the Lord is present with all the benefits 
of redemption. Heaven is made up of regenerate men and 
women, and hell of unregenerate men and women, the Lord 
governing both heaven and hell, because His kingdom is a 
kingdom of uses, in which each one finds his home and 
means of life. As woman is a form of the divine love and 
man a form of the divine wisdom, a true marriage is the 
harmonious blending of two minds, to grow more blessed 
forever in heaven. 


It will now be seen that the theology of the New Church © 
considers every subject in connection with the Lord. That 


theology enables us to see the Lord in every part of crea- 
tion, in every word of revelation, in the history of churches, 


religions, and nations, and in every event of our own indi-. 


vidual lives and experiences. Swedenborg never touches a 
problem of theology, a verse of Scripture, or an object in 
nature, in which he does not lead the mind and heart of 
man to acknowledge the presence and the love, wisdom, and 
power of Him who said, “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 

It is said that there is a desire to make Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary of New York a University of Theology. In 
the recent issue of Zhe Journal of Theology, published by 
Chicago University, is a long article, by Rev. Prof. Briggs, 
of this seminary, on “ Theology in Connection with Univer- 
sity Education.” He divides theological study into exegeti- 


cal, historical, systematical, and practical theology, and | 


makes it include Church history. He says that theological 
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training must include philology, history, philosophy, the 
_ physical sciences, medicine, and law. 

We are justified in saying that the theology of the New 
Church given to the world by Emanuel Swedenborg as the 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, includes and utilizes all 
these departments, sciences, and fields of human knowledge. 
Swedenborg is historical, exegetical, systematic, and practi- 
cal, and the natural sciences, philology, and philosophy are 
all made to yield their treasures to enable him to fulfil his 
mission to mankind. The theology of the New Church is 
therefore of universal meaning and application. Here the 
Christian and the Jew, the Mohammedan and the Gentile, 


the scientist and the philosopher, the historian and the 


philologist, the physician and the jurist, may be instructed 
and enlightened. This is true because this theology is the 
coming of the Lord. What man has failed to find by ab- 
stract thinking, he can now learn from Him who said, “And 
‘whosoever will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 
“This means that he who from love is willing to learn truths 
and appropriate them to himself, will receive them from the 
Lord without any labor of his own” (Apocalypse Revealed, 
956). The ultimate purpose of all the doctrines of the New 
Church is to enable any man to become a disciple of the 
Lord as certainly and personally as ever were Peter, James, 
or John. 
_ Contrary to the general impression, the theology of the 
New Church is extremely brief and simple fundamentally. 
When one said to Swedenborg, “Now that you have be- 
come a theologian, what is your theology?” the reply was, 
“That there is one God, and that there is a conjunction 
of charity and faith” — Quod Deus unus sit, et quod conjunctio 
‘charitatis et fidei sit (Influx, 20). Thus this theology is 
strictly monotheistic. Not only are Love and Wisdom, the 
‘Divine and the Human, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
one in the one person of the Lord Jesus Christ, but we give 
to no one on earth or in heaven any life, will, wisdom, or 
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power not derived from Him. In the New Church there 


are no inferior deities or objects of love, fear, or worship, — 
who have a place or part in creation or Church or revelation — 


or religion. The Lord alone is supreme... In Him divine 
things are distinctly one. Every attribute, quality, and 
principle in Him is perfectly harmonious with every other 
attribute, quality, or principle. And the truths of. this 
theology are not only matters of faith or belief, but are 
equally applicable to the conduct of daily life at every point, 
having constantly in view the good of the neighbor, in 
whatever condition, place, or need we may find him. 

The theology of the New Church was seen by Sweden- 


borg in the light of heaven from the Lord. This same light — 


is now being given to men to enable them to see it. “After 
the last judgment there was joy in heaven, and also light in 
the world of spirits, such as was not before. A similar light 
also then arose in men in the world giving them new en- 
lightenment.” (Continuation of Last Judgment, 30.) 

Speaking of Melanchthon in the —_— world, Sweden- 
borg says :— 


After the new heaven ao to be established <P the Lord, he then 
began to think, under the influence of light from that heaven, that 


possibly he was in error; and this being attended with anxiety on ac- 


count of his lot, he perceived in consequence of some interior ideas 
impressed on his mind concerning charity, in which state he consulted 
the Word, and then his eyes were opened, and he saw that it is through- 
out full of love to God and love towards our neighbor, and that it is 


‘consequently true as the Lord says, that on these two commandments 


hang all the Law and the Prophets, that is, the whole Word. (True 
Christian Religion, 797.) 


Thus the Lord has not only revealed the true theology, — 
but is also with ever-increasing power giving that light from 
Himself which will enable men to accept the truth which 
He is teaching. To Him, then, be all the glory, both for 
the man and the message, both now and forever. 

The Jews were given the Old Testament. It was their 
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duty to receive, study, understand, and apply as well as they 
could the truths of what the Lord made known to them. 
The Christians received the New Testament. As long as 
they faithfully studied and obeyed the teachings of the Lord 
and apostles they were.kept from evil and falsity, and were 
Christian in faith and life. The duty of the man of the 
New Church is to receive, study, understand, apply, and 


transmit to all others in every language what the Lord has 


come to reveal. In this will he find full scope for the 
exercise of all his faculties of heart, head, and hand. The- 
ology is the supreme science, and includes and utilizes all 
the other sciences. The spiritual truths of the New Church 
are based upon natural truths, and therefore it needs these 
truths. “The Holy Spirit, which proceeds solely from the 


_- Lord operates in man perceptibly, and enables man to com- 
prehend spiritual truths naturally.” — to fifth ques- . 


tion by Hartley.) 

The theology of the New Church has a strictly scientific 
basis. All its spiritual truths are connected with natural 
truths, a thing never before realized in any other theological 
system. The old doctrines of three divine persons in the 
trinity, of the vicarious atonement, instantaneous regenera- 
tion, and resurrection of the material body, never had a 
foundation in natural truths. These doctrines were believed 
but never understood. And any theological university which 
undertakes to perpetuate the old tripersonality, and teach 


that Jesus Christ is less than complete anys is out of date 


in this New Age, and not wanted. 
Let us now attempt to sketch a plan to present in a sys- 


tematic way the theology of the New Church as it is un- 


folded for our study in Swedenborg’s voluminous works. 

I. The Lord Jesus Christ the only God, His Unity, Esse, 
Infinity, and Eternity ; His Essence, which is Divine Love 
and Divine Wisdom; His omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence ; the Trinity, and the Holy Spirit. 

II. The Lord and creation ; why and how creation was 
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accomplished, including the doctrine of Influx and Degrees. 

_ III. The Lord and man, the image and likeness of the 
Lord in man, and man’s immortality, freedom, rationality, 
fall, and proprium. 


IV. The Lord and revelation ; why and how the Word 


was given and has been preserved, the style of its composi- 
tion and method of spiritual interpretation by correspond- 
ences, including revelation in the Most Ancient, Ancient, 
Jewish, Christian, and New Church. | 

VY. The Lord and redemption ; why the Lord came into 
the world, on our earth, in Canaan, at Bethlehem ; His con- 
ception, childhood, instruction, visions, thought, perception, 
rational, baptism by John in Jordan, and temptations ; why 
He worked by miracles, taught by parables, and prayed ; 


His crucifixion, resurrection, ascension, and glorification. 


VI. The Lord and salvation, through the implantation of 
remains, repentance, faith, charity, reformation, and regen- 
eration. 

VII. The Lord and the Ten Commandments. 

VIII. The Lord and uses. 

IX. The Lord and marriage. : 

X. The Lord and Divine Providence. 

XI. The Lord and the Church, including the ministry 
or priesthood. 

XII. The Lord and Baptism and the Holy Supper, in- 
cluding the origin and meaning of sacrifices. 

XIII. The Lord and man’s resurrection and judgment 
and final place in heaven or hell. | 

XIV. The Lord and the Last Judgment, and ‘Second 
Advent. 

Whenever the Lord has seid a revelation, it has involved 
the entire spiritual history of the race prior to that revela- 
tion, and provided for a new developing of the race under 
new conditions. Swedenborg wrote in Latin, and this rev- 


elation includes both the New and Old Testaments in Greek | 


and Hebrew, and thereby the entire Roman, Grecian, and 
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Hebrew conditions. If, as seems likely, the Hebrew is the 


most ancient of languages, then the Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
other ancient and more recent languages, religions, and 
philosophies, as well as the whole circle of natural sciences, 
are necessary to a full and right understanding of Sweden- 
borg. All this for the sake of a natural, rational, and spiri- 
tual development of the race which shall continue forever. 
The problems of the New-Church theology are the problems 
of all the ages. “ And there shall be no night there.” 

It is certainly strictly in order for the New Church to 
establish a Theological School. There can be no such thing 
as higher education unless it provides for instruction in 
spiritual truths, and those spiritual truths are the heavenly 


_ treasures committed by the Lord to the New Church. Swe- 


denborg was His servant, whom He enabled to rise from the 
study of minerals and elementary fire to Himself as God, 
and to His Divine Love as the Life itself, and the source 
of life to all in heaven and on earth. Swedenborg’s works, 
scientific and theological, are themselves an education, a 
university training to all who will read them, and the world 
will never outlive or outgrow them. To try to understand 
and live them ourselves, to transmit them to others by press, 
pulpit, platform, and even by the friendly conversation, is 
our use as a Church. And if there is to be a Christian 
ministry in the New Church, then it is the duty of that 
Church to give its members the very best possible training 
in a Theological School such as the world has never before 
known, to enable them wisely and courageously to meet the 


great demands sure to be made upon them in this most 


trying period in the world’s history. This. school should 
also offer means of study to every one who seeks it, and 


_ over the main portal should be written the grandest truth 


ever expressed in the Latin language: Quod Deus unus sit, 
et quod conjunctio Charitatis et Fides stt. 


ALBINUS F. FRostT. 
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THE WORD AS A WHOLE. 


STUDENTS of the spiritual sense of the Word are con- 
fronted with a difficult problem in the apparent repetitions 
of the same spiritual state under different figures in different 
parts of the Scriptures. In a general way they see that the 
Scriptures as a whole treat of the development of perfect 
manhood, from the beginnings in childhood, simple, uncom- 


plicated, yet wide open to the Lord and heaven —repre- 


sented by the life in the Garden of Eden — onward through 
gradual stages to the equally innocent but immensely more 
complex life of the Golden City, illumined by the presence 


of the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb. From the inno- — 


cence of childhood to the innocence of wise old age, they 
see that the story runs. 


And yet there is an appearance that in the course of the 


Bible narrative they are covering this ground many times. 
At the very beginning they read of the seven days of crea- 
tion as representing the seven periods of regeneration, from 
the first dawn of spiritual light i in the mind to the full devel- 
opment of the final state of love —the celestial state. And 
they read : — 

Those who are regenerated do not all attain this state; but some, 
and the greatest part at this day, only reach the first; some only the 


second; some the third, the fourth, the fifth, rarely the sixth; and_ 


scarcely any one the seventh. (Arcana Coelestia, 13.) 


Thus the seventh day appears to stand for completed re- 
generation. 


But the heavenly state iiianintly. does not last. A de- 


cline follows, sharp and rapid, till the destruction of the 
race is threatened. And then, from the waters of the flood, 
Noah and his family are rescued, and once more an odor of 
rest is perceived. 
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Presently the downward course is resumed, and we follow 
it on to Abraham. In Abraham and his descendants there 


is again a new development, until Jacob and his family come _ 


into Egypt, where they are greatly honored, and Joseph 
becomes lord over all the land of Egypt. 


Then again follows a narrative of persecutions, followed — 
by a great deliverance, and a forty years’ journey in the 
wilderness. And we are taught that forty years signifies 


the whole period of temptations ; that the land of Canaan 
signifies heaven ; and that the occupation of the land repre- 
sents the attainment of a heavenly state, near to the Lord, 
after temptations have done their purifying work. 


But presently we are yet again in the history of conflicts, 


from which there is only temporary deliverance under one 
judge or another ; and permanent relief is sought under the 


_ rule of a king. And now David appears, whose labors in 


establishing his kingdom, we are taught, represent the 
Lord’s labors in the establishment of the kingdom of truth ; 
and this prepares the way for the kingdom of love, repre- 
sented by the reign-of Solomon, the Peaceful. Surely, we 
think, we can go no further than this ; for here we have the 
representation of the glorified Lord reigning in His kingdom 
in peace. Yet Solomon himself falls away. In the days of 
his son the kingdom is divided, and both parts hasten on 
their evil course, with little check, until Israel is captive 
in Assyria, and Judah in Babylon. The temporary restora- 
tion of Judah, important in completing the Scripture Canon, 
and in preparing for the coming of the Lord, presented 


representatives of the rebuilding of His Church, and predic- 


tions of the removal of evils, and the final establishment of 
His divine rule. But it is not in itself such an attainment. 


It is only the reviving in full and definite form of the rep- 


resentatives already given, and characteristic of this period. 

- The coming of the Lord to fulfil these representatives, 
once more arouses our hope that here is the accomplishment 
of the best promise of humanity, in the actual presence and 
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reception among men of the glorified Lord. And yet, once 

more a brief period of spiritual joy and light is followed by 

a long decline ; and the last Book of the Word tells of one 

more judgment, and this the final one, before the Holy City 

E shall descend from God out of heaven, and there shall be no 

ae ‘more death, neither sorrow nor crying. 

: A. long, long story it is, of attainments and disappoint- 
ments ; but its apparent repetitions are not real repetitions, 
any more than one day is a repetition of another. We ap- 
pear to be going over the same ground again and again, as 
perhaps we do ; but to learn about it in a child’s way, is not 
the same as to understand it rationally ; nor is this the same 
as to have experience of it in life; nor again is this the 
same as to live it from the Lord, with the self removed. 

_ In these, and yet other ways, it is necessary to go over the 

* round from evening to morning and morning to evening, 

3 again and again, before the possibilities of the heavenly life 

3 are not merely known about, or understood, but are ours as 

a possession forever. “In olden times,” Swedenborg says, 

“before any racer could merit the crown, he was compelled 

to run seven times round the goal” (Animal Kingdom, 18). 

2 Is it not probable that this was in recognition of the truth 

“ of human life, now long forgotten, that so many times must 

ee its ideals be compassed before they are really a possession ? 

Whether or not this be so, I think we. shall find in this 

truth the clue to the many spiral paths in our labyrinth. 

The goal appears to have been reached for the first time 
in the history of man, in the state represented by the days — 
of creation, and the life in the Garden of Eden. Beginning 
from no spiritual life, there was then attained an openness 
to God and heaven, and a fulness of reception of life thence, 
which we have reason to believe can never be surpassed 
(Arcana Coelestia, 784). It was the natural opening in the 
infancy of the race, or perhaps the simultaneous formation 
and opening of the heavenly faculties in the order for which 
God made them. And what more could be desired than 
such a heavenly development ? 
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Probably in the way of reception of life from God, nothing 
could be added. And yet it may be -doubted if they who 
thus received it knew what a blessing it was. A little child. 
is very open to good influences from heaven. If he is well, — 
he is happy, and it is often said that he does not know how 
- happy he is. Certainly he has a long and laborious journey 
before him ere he will again be as open to heaven as he is 
now. But if this is accomplished successfully, and he under- 
stands those influences from heaven, knows the innocent 
_ loves that they are from, and feels their blessedness in con- 
trast with the many lower and evil feelings with which he 
long has struggled, will he not be both more deeply grateful 
and happier than he was in his unconscious childhood ? 

The first compassing of the heavenly goal is in this un- 
conscious way, in the first formation and opening of the 
infant’s mind under purely heavenly influences. For in this 
story of creation we go back not merely to the birth, but to 
the formation before the birth. Swedenborg tells us :— 


As regards the successive states of the churches on our globe, they 
_ have evidently been similar to the successive states of -a man who is 
being reformed and regenerated, namely, that to become a spiritual 
man, he is first conceived, next is born, then grows up, and is afterward 
led on further and further into intelligence and wisdom. The church 
- from most ancient times to the end of the Jewish Church, progressed 
like a man who is conceived, born, and grows up, and is then instructed 
and taught ; but the successive states of the church after the end of the 
Jewish Church, or from the time of the Lord to the present day, have 
been like a man increasing in intelligence and wisdom, or becoming 
regenerate. (Apocalypse Explained, 641.) 


The earliest state of the Church was then like the begin- 
ning of the formation of the embryo, and its successive 
stages were like the continued development of the embryo 
to its perfect form, under the influences of heaven. The ae 
- men of that Church did indeed live upon the earth; but ee 
they lived also in heaven ; and whether in heaven or upon 
earth the influences of heaven were to them the most vivid 
of their experiences.. We are told: — 
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~ When they looked upon earthly objects they thought nothing about 
them, but only about the things which they signified and represented, 
which were most delightful to them. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1122. ) 

They saw indeed worldly and earthly things with their eyes, or ap- 
prehended them by some other sense, but from them and by means of 
them they thought of celestial and spiritual things. (/bid., 2896.) 

They had also internal breathing with the angels, and a scarcely per- 
ceptible external breathing. (/did., 607.) 

And their speech was not sonorous, by means of sounds in the air, 
but a silent speech of facial expression. (/did., 608, 1118, 1120.) 


Such was the heavenly attainment of the first state. 

The development of natural desire to live of one’s self, 
after this state was full, wrought a great change : — 

Internal respiration ceased; external respiration gradually succeeded 
. . - and with external respiration a language of words, or of articulate 
sound into which the ideas of thought were determined. (/did., 608.) 


Impressions of sense became more vivid than the’ influ- 
ences of heaven. But it was the study of the Church of 
Noah to harmonize the two, to see in outward objects the 
reflection of inward, to match the sense impressions with 
intelligent apprehension of their spiritual correlatives, the 
means for which were preserved from the vivid experiences 
of the earlier Church. A beautiful development of wisdom 
of heaven, reflected in the life of nature, was thus attained, 
the symbol of which was the rainbow — the light of the sun 
reflected from drops of rain. And in this distinctly differ- 
ent way, a second time the heavenly goal was compassed. 

In the large scale in which we are now considering the 


| application of the Bible to human life, this answers to the _ 


period of sense development, from birth to the age of four 
or five, in which impressions of sense command the atten- 
tion, and yet the influences of heaven are still so strong that 
the outer world is all alive with the life of the inner. (See 
Arcana Ccelestia, 10225.) 

But our story from Noah and his 
leads downward to Abraham, in a series which represents 
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the gradual closing of the mind heavenward, and an increas- 
ing regard for outward things for their own sakes. With 
the story of Abraham, Swedenborg’s interpretation in the - 


“Arcana” introduces a new application, to the life of the 
‘Lord, as the one perfect life. And, in harmony with the 


application which we have been following, the representa- 
tion of Abraham begins, not with the infancy of the Lord, 
but with boyhood (fueritia), His first state of instruction. 
And then the long period in which Abraham and his pos- 
terity had no possession in the land except a camping ground 
and a burial place, evidently relates to childhood’s state of 
instruction about the things of heaven, which instruction 
is for the present an end in itself. The climax of that 
state, simply as a state of instruction, is reached when 
Joseph is lord over all the land of Egypt, that is, when the 
knowledge of the Lord rules, and all other knowledge and 
power of knowing are subordinate to that. : 

The goal is here touched again, though merely in the 
knowledge of it. And here again is no place to rest; for 
knowledge is not heaven, but life. The bones of Joseph 
and of Jacob do not rest in Egypt, but are buried in Canaan. 
Once more the journey must be resumed, and now again in 
the midst of discouragements. For now the natural pride 
in the new powers of mind and body is strong, and the 
desire to prove their fitness to excel and lead others. The 


- too long sojourn in Egypt is becoming a bondage to self-will, 


and a servitude to its fallacious aims and fancies. To break 


away from these, and train mind and body to obedience to 


the divine commands, is the next round in our course. It 
reaches its goal, and a beautiful goal it is, when in the 
mature boy or girl the divine law is the law of the life, the 
rule of conscience is firmly established, and every tempta- 
tion to disobedience is promptly and decisively resisted. 

The birth and development of the divine law, is the inter- 
pretation which Swedenborg gives to the life of Moses; and 
the divine love in a life according to the truth as learned in 
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childhood, was represented by the flame of fire in the bush. 
Accordingly, in our present application, the child’s training 
to obey the divine commands, is represented by the wilder- 
ness journey, with its restraints and privations; and the 
state of enjoyment of orderly life, to which it leads, is repre- 
sented by the occupation of the land under Joshua and the 
Judges. 

A new advance in the development of the mind, in the 
race and in the individual, brings again the necessity for 
new labors. The last round closed with the fully developed 
child life, instructed at least in the representatives of spiri- 
tual life, and trained to orderly habits of moral life and of 
worship. The period of the Kings is the period of the first 


stirring of the rational powers. In it the first beginnings of 


Greece and Rome appear in history. The very desire for a 
king in Israel is evidence of the stirring of a new desire for 
unity and subordination, and for relations with other nations, 
characteristic of awakening rationality. It was in Israel, 
only the beginning of the natural rationality, with no other 
than natural aims. Yet natural ideals may represent spiri- 
_ tual ideals, as in fact they did. The character of the first 
natural reason, confident of great possibilities, was repre- 
sented by Saul, higher than all the people from his shoulders 
and upward. Some good work it does, for it is not bad. 
But its inability to search out and destroy the deeper evils, 
was represented by Saul’s sparing Agag; and its pride in 
spiritual knowledge, by the long servitude to Philistia. The 
gentler spiritual reason, which justly acknowledges its en- 
tire dependence upon the Lord, was represented by David 
in his recognition of natural dependence upon the Lord for 


safety from his enemies, and for the establishment of his . 


kingdom. And the rule of the love of the Lord, when the 
reason has arranged all things in their true spiritual order, 
was represented by the peacefulness and abundance of the 
reign of Solomon. 


These things as natural ideals represented the spiritual 
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ideals which were afterward fulfilled by the Lord. But Sol- 
omon fell away into idolatry ; his kingdom was divided ; and 
presently a part was led captive to Assyria, and a part to 
Babylon. We do not wonder that the natural ideals should 
thus decline, because there was so much of self-exaltation in 


‘their motives. But the same was true of their spiritual ful- 


filment by the Lord, as to its reception by the Christian 
Church ; for this also was received by men in their natural 
reason. In whatever thenatural reason does there is pride 
of intelligence, claim of merit, love of supremacy. The life 
of the Lord as a spiritual ideal, was not understood and re- 
ceived spiritually, but naturally. In less than three centu- 
ries from the end of His life, the Christian charity which 
was the essence of that ideal had vanished, the Church was 
rent by doctrinal dissensions, and before very long it was all 
captive in the chains either of the doctrine of faith as in 
itself saving, or of the claim of divine authority by the 
priests. 3 

In the application to human development which we have 
been making, we have in the story of the Kings, and the 
fulfilment thereof in the Primitive Christian Church, a rep- 
resentation of the formation of a rational ideal of spiritual 
life, founded upon the youthful experience of the presence 
of the Lord with power to save from evil and to bless with 
good. And the Christian experience upon which this ideal 
rests, may be greatly multiplied, until the ideal of a Chris- 
tian life, protected by the power and blessed by the love of 


the Lord, is full. And in this attainment of the Christian 


ideal, once more the goal is compassed. 

But the ideal at first is received naturally, and it is not 
possible that it should be otherwise, with natural pride in 
the possession and the understanding of a thing so precious. 
And this pride of intelligence and pride of possession pre- 
vent the attainment of a full life of charity. They hold the 
interiors of the mind and the heart in chains; and there is 


~ no way to set them free except by the thorough exploration 


of this inner reference to self, and its profound humiliation. 
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Seventy years of captivity in Babylon were accomplished 
before her dominion was overthrown, and Judah was set 
free — free to return and put her house in order for the 
coming of the Messiah. The predictions of His coming, 
which are the burden of the Prophets, had only a shadowy 
fulfilment in ‘His first coming, and reserve their full meaning 
for the second.* To these prophecies is added the Apoca- 
lypse, which treats of the exploration and judgment of these 
evils in the Christian Church, the revealing of the Lord in 
the inner sense of the Word, and finally the full Christian 
life from His love in the Golden City. And here at last the 
promised heaven becomes the possession of men. 

Following the Bible narrative, we have now laboriously 
compassed the goal six times— in the possibilities of the 


mind as God creates it, full of the influences of heaven; in 


the union of heavenly influences with sense impressions ; 
in the child’s knowledge of God and heaven ruling all other 

knowledge ; in the ordering of the life in obedience to the 
_ divine laws ; in the formation and acceptance of the rational 
ideal of the Lord’s kingdom ; and in the absolute rejection 
of the claims of self, that the life of charity from the Lord 
may flow in, and may. be wholly the Lord’s in us. The 
peacefulness of charity and innocence which follows, is the 
life of the seventh day, and of the Holy City. Is not this, 
in briefest sketch, the whole Bible story ? 

We are accustomed to some limited applications of the 
story, and for a moment may have difficulty in adjusting 
these to a general view of the whole. They are true, but 


not exclusively so. Swedenborg explains at length certain | 


applications ; and he is our only authority ; but he suggests 
many other applications, and says that they are innumera- 
ble (Arcana Ccelestia, 1965) as many as the regenerating 


states of men. We are therefore not wrong in seeing in | 
_ the account of the seven days’ creation a sketch of all the — 


- # Doubtless He Himself fulfilled them in removing the inner tendencies of 


His Human to take glory to itself, and 


life of the Divine Love. 
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possibilities of human development. We are not wrong in 


reading in the story of Ishmael an account of the first de- 


veloping rationality or intelligence ; and again in the story 


of Saul a description of the enthusiasm, the ee the fail- 
ure of the first natural reason. 


The same sequences are repeated again and again — from 
evening to morning; through temptation to peace; from 
love to light, and then to works, and on to henna again; — 
this is the sequence in every state, both general and par- 
ticular. There are endless parallels; and one illustrates 
another. - To look at them as a whole, and see how they 
stand relatively to one another, does not deny the complete- 
ness of each part in itself. In this the Word is like heaven 
— the whole is in the form of a man; but every province, 
every society, and every individual is likewise in full human 


form. It is only when viewed relatively to others, in a gen- 


eral view of the whole, that they appear not as complete in 
themselves; but as parts of the larger unit. 

Thus the Word as a whole-is the whole story of the for- 
mation of man from simplest beginnings into the image and 
likeness of God; knowing self, and abhorring it ; knowing 
God likewise, and reacting with intensest love to the love 


_of God. To read it so is to know that the Lord has made 


us, and not we ourselves ; that the secret things belong unto 
Him, and to us only those which are revealed ; that there is 
a part which belongs to us, but it is only to do a few little 
things faithfully every day, shunning evil of thought and 


act, as sin against the Lord; while the re-forming not only 


of the individual soul but of mankind into the order of 
heaven, the regenerating of it by the inflow of the divine 
life, these are the work of the Lord alone according to the. 
order of His Word. 


Thou, O Jehovah, art our Father; we are the — Thou our 
Potter; and we all are the work of Thy hand. (Isa. lxiv. 8.) 


JoHn WoRCESTER. 
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MARRIAGE AND MOTHERHOOD. 


MARRIAGES on earth are from marriage in the divine. 
Marriage on earth is the union of male and female. The 
male and female principles are therefore in the divine. 


They are, however, one in the divine, “distinctly one,” it is 


true, but so perfectly one that male.and female cannot be _ 


predicated of either apart from the other — cannot be pred- 
icated of God as He is in Himself. 

They also proceed from Him as one, but ons are re- 
ceived as two in creation —two with an inmost and irre- 
sistible inclination to become one; all of which with the 
reason why, is fully demonstrated in the “ Divine Love and 
Wisdom” of Swedenborg : — 


In the image of God created He him, male and female created He 


them. 
_ There is an image of the Creator in every created thing. 


We cannot say of God that in Himself He is either male 
or female, because He is both, both love and wisdom, “ mu- 
tually and interchangeably ;” in other words because “ each 
is in all things of the other as it is in itself;” in other 


words again because each is both and each is all; which 


follows from what Swedenborg says of the Divine Unity, 
namely, that love and wisdom “are separable in thought 
but not in operation.” Love has nothing and is nothing 
that wisdom has not and is not; wisdom has nothing and 
is nothing that love has not and is not. Neither has any- 
thing or is anything apart from use. This of God as He 
is in Himself. He is Creator. 

But there is an out-of-Himself as wilt, Being love, wis- 
dom, and use in Himself, He necessarily goes forth. He 
creates, and man finally appears— man, male and female, 
the image of God, one in himself, being both male and 
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female as an individual, a created image of the oneness in 
God, one also in another and with all others, an image again 
of God’s oneness with man, of the marriage of the Lord 
and the Church. 

- God in Himself is both the absolute and the. cobaies 
He is “the Very and the Only,” the All. God going forth 
out of Himself is the life of the created relative. His first 
and primal relation to His creation, to man in whom crea- 
tion culminates, is that of Creator or Father. He is the 
Universal Father — Father and Mother ‘in the Absolute 
being one as love and wisdom are one : — 


_ In the supreme sense mother denotes the Lord as to Divine Truth. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 8897.) 


All good is... saving faith in the Lord as a 
(Coronis, 35.) 


Out of Himself the finite mother appears, of winked again 
He is the life. All ‘creation is feminine to the divine. 
What we call nature is universal mother. Nature is the 


antithesis of the divine. The divine is life. Life is ac- 


tivity, motion. Nature is life at rest. Life is love. Spir- 
itual atmospheres from the spiritual sun at rest, that is at 
the point of reaction, of return, are self-love substance, 
“pure and heavenly” of course. But these atmospheres 
no longer go forth. They receive life, as the physical atmos- 
pheres that proceed from the natural sun, resting, form 
the mineral kingdom which receives the heat and light of 
that sun (Divine Love and Wisdom, 302). Both self-love 
and the mineral kingdom are the relatively dead mother 
substance out of which man is created — evolved, as the 
scientist says. Relatively dead, because reaction caused by 
the action of life has in it the appearance of life in itself 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 68) —is in fact created life — 
life that lives from life, in other words. Absolute death is 
unthinkable, Self-love, the selfhood, Eve, “the mother of all 
living,” vivified, made alive by the reception of life or love, 
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gives us spiritual personality or form in nature, which the 
mineral mother simultaneously clothes and fixes in time and 
space that thus he may acquire a being of his own that 
shall persist to eternity. 

Nothing impresses the reader of Swedenborg more than 
the reality he ascribes to the created side of man. That 
one whose sole being both natural and spiritual is in God, 
can yet feel himself to be his own, can thus practically be 
his own —this is the standing miracle whose rational un- 
folding enchants and enchains us. 

But nature, the image of God, although feminine ‘to the 
divine, appears as both male and female; and so, while God © 
alone is Father, a natural father and mother are both re- 
quired to receive, clothe, and transmit the life of God. 
There is a sense, therefore, in which the natural father and 
mother are alike simply mother to the child (Divine Love 
and Wisdom, 6; Divine Providence, 330) —the marriage 
being between them, united as recipient, and God as the 
Giver of life. 

This is all there is of marriage between Creator oe crea- 
tion in nature below man. The marriage of the human 
father and mother may also be merely natural or physical, 
consequently not marriage at all in. the higher and human 
sense of the word. Human marriage is spiritual, and this 
brings us to a second relation of God to His creation. God 
is our Father to the end that He may be accepted by us as 
our Husband. “Thy Maker is thy Husband.” | 

«“ The evolution of the mother,” says Drummond, “is the 
highest achievement of nature.” It is, or rather it is the | 
highest achievement of God in nature. But, being an 
achievement of God, it is of course both natural and spiri- 
tual. It culminates in the wife. Its highest office as mother 


is to give birth to the Lord or God-Man. Wifehood is a 


purely spiritual relationship whether considered in its earthly 
or its heavenly aspect —as a relation between a man and a 


‘woman, or between man and God. We can be natural 
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mothers without being wives in any sense of the word, but 
we cannot really be wives wien: at the same time being 
spiritual mothers. 
And right here is the point I wish to make. No woman 
can be a wife who is not first, and who after marriage does 
not continue to be, a mother — in whom the mother instinct, 


the mother love and wisdom are wanting; or, better, every 


woman is a wife actually or prospectively, thus really, as 
this love and wisdom are dominant in her. This is the 
fundamental natural relation which in its spiritual aspect 
she never outlives, for the reason that she forever stands 
for this relation in divine order — for the Church as mother 
and wife, the Church as wife being God’s finished work in 


creation. (REV. xxi.) 
Function determines form. Woman stands for the func- 


- tions of mother and wife. Her use. therefore includes both. 


She gives physical form and fixity to God’s life in nature. 
Science tells us that not the least particle of the material 
that envelopes the soul from the father enters into the 
structure of the future child. The mother furnishes all that © 
gives him a local habitation and a name here, and that in- 
sures to him personal immortality hereafter. Natural rela- 
tionships, it is true, disappear in the spiritual world, natural 
motherhood with all the rest, but natural motherhood, stand- 
ing as it forever does the symbol of the Church, indicates 
the perpetuity of motherhood as one of the spiritual uses 
of woman. The “prudence” of women in their relation 
of wife, of which Swedenborg has so much to say, origi- 
nates in mother love, as every woman must know. Like- 
wise their wisdom, concerning which the wives whom Swe- 
denborg met in heaven discoursed so eloquently. Mother 
love is the love that broods over, cherishes, and protects the 
life divinely committed to its charge. It is a conserving, a 
prudent love, and it is also, by an unerring instinct implanted 
in the woman nature, a developing love. It brings forth on 
both the natural and spiritual planes all thet lies potentially 
in the seed. 
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This truth, in its bearing upon the woman question of 
to-day ought, it would seem, to be patent to-the most super- 
ficial intelligence, and as a matter of fact it is beginning to 
receive the consideration it deserves. In a recent number 
of the Oxtlook, in one of a series of articles on “The Com- 
monwealth,” I read : “There is only one person whose ser- 
vice to the Commonwealth is greater than that of the 
prophet —the mother. And she too is a prophet””—the 
prophet having been defined as “one who endeavors to 


understand the will and way of God, and who reverently - 


and humbly explains the will and points out the way.” 

This is but one of many similar utterances that have 
come in my way since first, about a year ago, I realized all 
that the woman movement means for women from the stand- 
point of motherhood. The early workers in the movement 
saw but one thing, namely, the subjection of women grow- 
ing out of the long-established notion of their inequality and 
inferiority —a notion that had the support of the Church 
and was therefore held to be irrefutable. 

This notion they opposed, if not always wisely, at least 
earnestly, and from a divinely given intuition, religiously. 
They did, and their successors are doing, a noble work 
according to their light. But they cannot complete the 
work. They can only establish the equality of man and 
woman before the law, thus preparing the way for a rational 
recognition of the spiritual basis of that 7 as given 
in the philosophy of Swedenborg. Se 

This is much. Indeed, as I see it, it is a ened deal more 
than the New Church at present is ready for. But all that 
the woman movement means for all will be seen only as 
women see and are ready for motherhood; only as they 
understand its spiritual meaning, and are ready for the spir- 
itual obligations it imposes. 

It cannot be denied that the subjection of woman has 
obscured, nay, has well-nigh obliterated the truth of mar- 


riage as a creative relation of essential equality or oneness 
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between a man and a woman. It has done this, and it has 
done more, if not worse. For, growing out of a practical 
assertion of the supremacy of man, there came a blow to 
motherhood that only the mother in the woman could have 
withstood. Then came a practical denial of her equal right 
in ber child. It would be impossible to obliterate the 
woman’s sense of this right without obliterating her. . It has 
therefore not touched her feeling for the children she has 
borne, but the mother heart has bitterly revolted, and in its 
revolt has forgotten that woman as the mother of all living 
stands in that relation to her husband as well as to her 
child. And this is worse than the other, because, in so far 
as it is operative, it undermines and makes impossible the 
relation of wife. 

I need not enlarge here. We all know that, in a true 
marriage relation, the mother principle and so the mother 


feeling is spontaneously present, as the father feeling is 


spontaneously present with the husband. This latter feel- 
ing, by the way, has not in the past fared as badly as has 


_ the former one, for obvious reasons, the chief one of which © 
is that men have been free to be themselves, and it is nat- 
ural for the man to like to protect and provide for the 


woman, in externals at least, so that now, when spiritual 
marriage is the exception and not the rule, men, I think, are 


truer as fathers in the relation of husband than women are 
as mothers in the relation of wife. Indeed, I find that in 


general the idea of motherhood in the relation of wife is 
quite unacceptable to the woman whose marriage is not a 
realization of her ideal. She does not want it. She does 
not want the self-abnegating obligations it imposes. There- 


fore she does not understand it, naturally she does not un- 


derstand it. For ages she has been trained in a school that, 
as far as law and usage could do it, has largely discounted 


_ her supremacy as mother. It has been quite as much as 


she could do under law and usage to maintain in herself the 
sense of supremacy, the right of leadership with her own 
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children. And for the rest, her subjection has seriously 
operated against the establishment in herself of those qual- 
ities which alone give to mother supremacy in any relation 


_ the slightest significance. It has given us with variations 


endless repetitions of Letty Tressady with only an occa- 
sional Marcella Maxwell. And this it will continue to do’ 
until women, all women, single as well as married, see and 


are ready for the spiritual obligations implied in the word 


mother. 

That we are beginning to see, no one can doubt who 
reads aright the signs of the time. Marcella Maxwell is 
one of these signs. She is the creation of a woman, and 
she is the mother wherever she goes, to whomsoever she 
stands related — her boy, her husband, Sir George, and poor 
foolish little Letty. She knows their needs as the mother 
knows the needs of her child, and she is there to answer 
them with all the wisdom that her heart of unselfish love 
can engender. Nay more. She is the modern woman alive 
to the call of humanity and answering the call as best she 
may with the same heart of mother love that finds its life 
in giving, its joy in being received. 

Above all, she is the wife in a perfect marriage relation — 
free to defer or to lead as the occasion seems to demand 
where the interest, the purpose, and the end of life are not 
two but one —free, therefore, even when self-convicted of 
unwisdom. With her husband in her heart and at her side, 
free to learn her lesson in her own way, the lesson that shall 
the more surely unite them as one in the mutual — 7 
of a higher wisdom and a more perfect love. 

There is no doubt that we are beginning to see — both 
men and women. It is impossible really to separate what 
God has joined together. Man and woman are creatively 


one. Men and women in the past are equally responsible 


for what has been done in the past. Men and women to- 
day are working together for the changes that are taking 
place to-day. Chief among these changes is the : ing 
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sense on the part of men that they need a larger help from 
women than they have had in the past, and on the part of 
women that they have a larger help to give than they have 
hitherto given. There is no doubt in my own. mind that 
the woman’s need of giving that which the woman has to 
give and the man’s need of receiving the same, mark the 
long step we are taking in the direction of true marriage. __ 
_ Especially significant and hopeful for herself and for so- 
ciety is the growing need of giving on the part of woman. 
It is in the nature of a reversal of the old order, I know, but 
most emphatically it belongs to the new and truer order, 
and taken together with the womanly wisdom that is teach- 
ing her what and how to give is full of beneficent promise 
for all. Her gifts are her own and not man’s, her way of 
giving is her own and not his. And she willlearn. _ 
The beginnings of the woman movement were character- 
ized by an almost exclusive demand for a redress of wrongs, 
for a concession of rights. This was inevitable, the situa- 
tion being what it was, men and women being what they 
were. Wrongs were redressed, rights were conceded, and 
although something in the same direction still remains to 
be done, yet the whole tone of the movement is changing. 
Women are now coming to the front as conscious and intel- 
ligent givers of help where their help is needed. Recog- 
nizing the good and deploring the evil that have been ini- 
tiated under exclusive masculine leadership, the true woman 
of to-day is asking of man, “How can I best help you in 
the trying hour that has come upon us all?” knowing intui-— 
- tively that the woman’s wisdom is accessible to. the man 
only through her as his wisdom is accessible to her only 
_ through him. This is the mother question inspired by the 
mother consciousness of abundant ability as well as abun- 
dant desire to help wherever help is needed. So that as_ 
women realize that they are mothers to the end of the chap- 
ter, always mothers, mothers not only of children, but 
- mothers to receive, cherish, protect, and with womanly wis- 
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dom to aid in developing the wisdom of man, we shall have — 
better mothers and children, better wives and husbands — 
then men will have better coworkers in all their efforts to 
answer the need of the time, and only then shall we have 
better men and a better society. But we shall have them 
then, because women as mothers will have done their part 
in producing them. 

I am met here by a question from women who are wives, 
a question that must be met and answered. : 

«What shall we do when in marriage the wisdom we want 
to receive, cherish, protect, and with womanly wisdom aid in 
developing, is not offered us by our husbands ?” 

The question you observe comes from the woman who 
wants wisdom. Therefore the answer is for her. The other 
woman would not ask it. Neither would the woman who 
does not understand Swedenborg’s idea of marriage under- 
stand the answer. She may never have heard of Sweden- 
borg, it is true. That would not matter. If she really 
wants wisdom, she would find within herself a response to 
his answer. 

Which briefly is in effect that the married woman who 
wants wisdom and does not get it from her husband, must 
get it from the Lord, and for her husband as well as for her- 
self, for him through her. This is what Swedenborg means 
by “assumed” conjugality where conjugial love does not 
exist (Conjugial Love, 276) —-assumed conjugality for the 
sake of marriage in the individual mind, and for the preser- 
vation of the truth of marriage in the earth. Marriage or 
harmony in one’s self is the absolutely indispensable condi-. 
tion of marriage with another ; and as marriage, originating 
in the Divine, is in the nature of the case indissoluble, it 
follows that the marriage relation here stands as the symbol - 
of a truth that would otherwise be lost, and with it every 
vestige of the truth that creates us an image or likeness of 
God, and that through us makes all creation possible ! 

Thus we see the nature of the responsibility devolving 
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upon those who have entered into the marriage relation, for 
what has been said in answer to the question of the married 
woman applies with equal force to the man who finds no 
home in his wife for the wisdom that he fain would love. 
What we all need, both men and women, is wisdom, that 


our native love of self may be converted into the love of 


good — love of one or the other sort being the life of man. 
It will be observed that I speak of the woman who does 
not find wisdom in her husband, and of the man who does 
not find a home for wisdom in his wife. This because it is 
the province of the masculine principle, for which man 


_ stands, to discover truth and apply it to use, thus acquiring 


wisdom, as it is the province of the feminine principle for 
which woman stands, to receive and love the wisdom so ac- 
quired ; and when the two, the man and woman, are as _per- 
fectly one in marriage, as the two principles, the masculine 
and the feminine, are one in the regenerating individual 
mind, then the husband is actually the wisdom of the wife, 
and the wife is actually the home of that wisdom — its love, 


‘as Swedenborg phrases it. Hence the perfectly legitimate 


desire of the wife to find wisdom in her husband, and of the 


husband to find the love of wisdom in his wife. 


It must not be forgotten however that the whole of it, 
the acquiring of wisdom and the love of wisdom, is primarily 


_an individual work alike for the man and the woman. Only 


so can we understand individual responsibility in the mar- 
riage relation, the equal responsibility of husband and wife 
for its perpetuity and peace. | 

The assumption is that perpetuity and peace do not of 
necessity inhere in the marriage relation as we have it on 
earth, and the fact warrants the assumption. The relation 


~ as we have it here is not of necessity one of marriage in the 
true sense of the word. Equally of necessity, standing as 


it does for marriage, it is to be held as marriage so long as 
the relation continues. What then shall we do? 
The answer given by Swedenborg is simply a statement 
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of what we should do when we find the relation perfectly 
satisfactory — what we should do in all the relations of life. 
It involves a recognition on our part of the fact that, being 
in ourselves utterly destitute of wisdom, we should seek it 
from the source of wisdom, that in all our relations with 
others, satisfactory and unsatisfactory, our native love of 
self may be converted into the love of good in itself, and in 
and for others. We need wisdom quite as much in our sat- 
isfactory, as in our unsatisfactory, relations. — 

This is self-evident and needs no argument. The trouble 
is, that we either discredit altogether the source of wisdom 
in the idea theoretical or practical or both, that the wisdom 
is our own, thus throwing away our compass, or we assent 
to the statement only when things and people suit us, 
and then too often with the head merely and not with the 
heart. | 

Now unquestionably the hardest place in life for us to act 
solely with reference to the good of another, is in an uncon- 
genial marriage relation. But, whether in the Divine Provi- 


‘dence the relation is dissolved or whether it stands, our duty 


is the same. If we recognize a Divine Providence of love 
ruling and overruling in all the affairs of our life down to 
the minutest particulars, then it is ours to act wisely, that is 
lovingly, for the good of the other. Wisdom that is born 
of the love of good in intelligent recognition of the source 
of good cannot go fatally wrong. Acting under such guid- 
ance even mistakes and failures will contribute to our final 


success. 


Especially will this be true if, in the Divine Providence, 
the relation shall stand. There will then bea call for all 


that is implied in “assumed” conjugality, for all that is 


meant in getting wisdom from the Lord in the conduct of 


life——each for the other, but each in his or her distinct- 


ive way. Then too there will be a call for mother love, the 
love that bears and forbears—a call to both, but preemi- 
nently to the wife. 
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A word more by way of explanation may not be out of 
place. | | 

It is not denied that the marriage relation on earth may 
be sundered by one of the parties to it, the other remaining 
blameless. But when the relation, although inharmonious, 
continues, the call from Swedenborg’s point of view is for 
“assumed ” conjugality. This means that in this, as in all 
other relations, individual regeneration, or marriage in one’s 
self, is the end of the Divine Providence. Now marriage in 
one’s self implies, in conduct, as we all know, the sponta- 
neous subordination of self-interest to the interest or good 
of another. But so far are we, in our native love of self, 
from a realization of this divine attribute, that when the 
truth first comes to us as the law of our life, and especially 
when it comes to us in an uncongenial marriage relation, we 
are forced to compel ourselves to obedience against inclina- 
tion. We don’t do-this as individuals, and we have what we 
call trouble in consequence. We have discord and strife in 
ourselves and in our relations with others. We don’t do it 
in society, with the same result. All this because we are 
rowing against the current —are trying to live against law. 
Not law conceived of as the arbitrary will of God — there 
is no such thing — but law as an outward expression of our 
own inward constitution. For instance, we wish for a cer- 
tain result in chemistry ; we get it, if in our experiment 
we obey the law which the nature of the elements to be 
combined imposes upon us.. In the same way we wish for 
happiness and find it only in obeying the law which our di- 
vinely constituted nature imposes upon us. 

This law implies, as we have said, the spontaneous subor- 
dination of self-interest to the interest or good of another, 
and this again, because of our native love of self, implies 
self-compulsion in the beginning. The spontaneous subor- 
dination of self is the final result. 

The law itself is universal and imperative if we would 
realize the divine end in our creation. Its application is de- 
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termined by the relation. In marriage the call with Swe- 
denborg is for ‘assumed ” conjugality, because marriage in 
the true sense of the word being indissoluble, its symbol is 
divinely intended to conform to that idea, that in the absence 
of the real thing, the presence of the symbol may preserve 
a knowledge of marriage among men, and lead us back to 
its realization. According to Swedenborg, marriage as we 


have had it in the historic past, and as we have it to-day, is 


a departure from the original idea of the relation. We re- 
member Christ’s the Pharisees — “But from the 
beginning it was not so.’ (Marr. xix. 8.) 

In a word the law of marriage according to Swedenborg, 
is in God and in His relation to man. Consequently the 


same law holds for man in his relations with himself, with 


God, with another, and with all others. It is the law of per- 


fect harmony which He Is, and to which we progressively 
attain through the subordination of self-love to the love of | 


good, whatever that love may require of us. 

‘Thus we see that the answer to the question of the mar- 
ried woman applies with equal truth to men and women 
in their mutual social relations. In it I find the only solu- 
tion of the Woman Question of to-day, as it is the only 
solution of the marriage problem in the light of New-Church 
truth. That we have a Woman Question is because we 
have a marriage problem. The one is cause, the other 
effect. It is true that they act and react upon each other, 
so that the solution we are painfully working out proceeds 
along two lines, but it is all-important to bear in mind the 
relation of each to the other. 

We can also see that the solution of both oles ‘thi 
for the exercise of mother love. I often think that it must 
be mother love in God upon which we draw either as men 
or women for help in our relations with others. It must be 
mother love in Him that makes Him brood over our nascent 
virtues, hide His loving face from our iniquities, bear our 


_ burdens, and pity our infirmities. Woman stands for this 
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love, and in this new time both men and women are becom- 
ing conscious of the fact. It sometimes seems that more 
than women, men are to-day aware of the world’s need of 
an active intelligent motherhood. Women are a good deal 
preoccupied with the larger freedom now being accorded to 
them. They are in fact a good deal absorbed in themselves. 
Some of us are not altogether sure of the equality of man 
and woman. Woman may be the superior. At all events 
the thought is “ Men have had their day, this is the woman’s 
hour ” —a thought of separation, as is manifest. | 
But this is a passing phase, nor is it at all general. Men 
have separated themselves from women through the ages, 
but women are mothers, and the natural mother love has 
held her in the past and will hold her through the changing 
present — will hold them and hold them together. By and 
by she will learn —as maiden in her relations’ with young 
men, as wife, mother, sister, and citizen, the divine meaning 
of that love, and will rise to her duty whatever or wherever 
that may be — whether in domestic or in social life, whether 
in dealing with the questions that concern her individually, 
or questions that concern her as a woman related with all 
other women to the life of the world. Always her question 
will be, “ What is the other’s need, and how can I best an- 
swer or help to answer it?” ~ 3 
When that time comes, or rather as it comes — for are we 
not already in it, both men and women?—the marriage 
problem will disappear as a problem, the Woman Question as 
a question will disappear in the realized truth of the creative 
oneness of man and woman in all their relations with each 
other, of their equal dependence upon each other in every 
sphere of human activity. The idea of divorce will disap- 
pear. Genuine mother love and wisdom will make inhar- 
monious marriages not only bearable but helpful, will make 
marriages as we have had them in the long past, and as we 
have them to-day, means in the Divine Providence to mar- 
riage in the individual mind, that is to harmony in and with 
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one’s self, which is the only possible basis for ee with 
another in the heavenly meaning of the word. 


Genuine mother love and wisdom, especially as it is in 
women, will help to remove from the minds of men long 
blinded by the love of masculine supremacy, the fallacy in- 


hering in that love. Caring not for itself before the other, 
it will wisely lead to all that is involved for both in the truth 
of their creative oneness, until the last vestige of the sep- 
arating undivine love of dominion in both shall have disap- 
peared in the higher love that unites them as one in the love 
of service. 


The time then for all these aun is already here, be- 


cause the recognized need of them is here. The one ques- 


tion therefore for all who know the truth is, Are we help-. 


ing or hindering its knowledge and acceptance in our own 
homes and in the life of the world around us? 


Lyp1A FULLER DICKINSON. 
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SWEDENBORG AND THE NEBULAR HYPOTH- 
ESIS. 


I, PRIORITY TO KANT AND OTHERS.* 


TueE doctrine of evolution is the natural and inevitable 
result of the development of science and of the accumula- 


- tion of facts. Up to a relatively recent date, thought was 


unscientific. We were then taught that the world was made 
out of nothing in six days, and that it would be destroyed 
ina single one. Intellectually considered men were children 
when they knew no science, and their efforts to stifle it at 
birth, as Pharaoh sought to do with the Israelite infants, 
were childish, as we can now plainly see. 

It is now, on the other hand, an age of science. Not only 


is the scientific man free to investigate and to teach, but he 


is more fully encouraged to do so than any other man; and 
theology, once supreme and exclusive, is undergoing a long 
penance of neglect. | 

Evolution is a summary of science. It combines the 
fruits of the labors of many lines of investigation, and is 
permanently placed in honor. 

As men now consider the history of this comprehensive 
doctrine they note with interest its earliest beginnings in 
the crude but significant philosophy of the Ionians and 
Kleatics who sought to put a natural explanation of the 
world into the place of the myths. This was the beginning 
of the evolution of Evolution. Anaximander, with his fluid 
world taking form and giving form; Anaximenes, with his 
terrestrial slime; Xenophanes, recognizing the lesson of 
fossils ; Heraclitus, attributing all to movement; Empedo- 
cles, with his survival of the fittest; Democritus, with his 
teleological reasoning ; Anaxagoras, with his theory of de- 
sign; Aristotle, with his progressive development of nature ; 


* Read to Cambridge Philosophical Conference, March 17, 1897. 
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Epicurus, arguing for natural law ; Lucretius, with his theory 
of gradual development by descent — all point out stepping- 
stones in the progress of cosmological thought. 

In the Christian period Augustine is worthy of mention 
for his virtual rejection of special creations, and then we 
have the long break until Aquinas revived the thought of 
Augustine, and Bruno upheld the scientific spirit, and per- 
haps Suarez, the Schoolman, gave some aid; and then come 
Bacon, Descartes, and the modern scientific philosophers. 


(See * From the Greeks to Darwin,” by H. F. Osborn. New 


York, Macmillan, 1894.) 

In the development of the doctrine of evolution a point 
of marked interest is the Nebular Theory, or that of the 
formation of planets from suns. Nothing more perfectly 
harmonizes with the accepted cosmology than the hypothe- 
sis of the gradual formation of earths from nebulz, and 
their long but orderly process of preparation for man; and 
it is not strange that the nebular theory should have pecu- 
liar attractiveness as an illustration of evolution. This fact 
has caused frequent mention of it to be made by evolution- 
ists, and forty intensely interesting pages are devoted to it 
by Dr. John Fiske in his “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy ” 


(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1878, 2 Vols.). Ina lec- 
ture before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, published in 
- Evolution in Science, Philosophy, and Art” (Appleton & 


Co., 1891), Dr. Fiske said with emphasis : — 


The nebular theory, set forth by Immanuel Kant in 1755 — one of the 
most profound thinkers that ever lived — was the first constructive work 
toward a definite doctrine of evolution. It was restated by — in 


1796. (p. 446.) 


It will be noticed that this careful historian implies that 
the nebular theory had its origin with Kant. 
The attribution of this theory to Kant is more definite in 


the “ Cosmical Philosophy,” wherein we read as follows: 


In the slow concentration of the matter constituting the solar nebula, 


-as both Kant and Laplace have elaborately proved, the most promi- — 
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nent peculiarities of the solar system find their complete explanation. 


(p. 360.) 
Such is the grand theory of nebgler genesis, first elaborated with rare. 


scientific acumen by Kant in 1755, and afterwards independently worked 
_ out by Laplace in 1796. (p. 364.) 


If the sole ultimate test of a theory is that it reconciles the order of 
conception with the order of phenomena, may we not say that the theory 
of Kant and Laplace, having sustained the repeated application of this 
test, may be accepted provisionally as a true account of the first history 


of ¢ our system of worlds? (p. 384.) 


Dr. Fiske is by no means alone in his impression that the 
nebular theory originated with Kant. The great works of 
reference speak in the same way. The “Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica,” in articles on Evolution and Kant, takes the same 
view, saying that, “Kant anticipated the nebular theory, af- 
terwards more fully developed by Laplace,” and that, “the 
hypothesis of the original nebular condition of the system, 
with the consequent explanation of the great phenomena of 
planetary formation, is unquestionably to be assigned to 
Kant.” The author of these remarks is Prof. Robert Adam- 
son of Owens College, Manchester. 

In his volume on Kant,* Prof. William Wallace ote at 
length of the form in which Kant published his essay on 
the “General Physiogony and Theory of the Heavens,” 
Allgemeine Naturgeschicte und Theorie des Himmels, 1755, 


criticizing it sharply, but admitting that it “in some ways 


anticipated Laplace.” Professor Wallace calls this book of 
Kant “ ill-fated,” because of the following facts : — 


Frederick the Great, to whom it was dedicated, never set eyes upon 
it. The publisher, through whom it was to appear, failed, and the 
copies of the book never reached the Leipsic Fair. Though printed, it 
was hardly in any true sense published. (p. 22.) | 


It was also printed anonymously. It was: every way a 
modest essay, of which I could not find an original edition. 
The reprint of 1890 has ninety-three pages without plates. 


* Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1882. 
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Emanuel Swedenborg was born in 1688, and was thirty- 
six years older than Kant who was born in 1724. While 
Kant was a lad of ten years of age, Swedenborg issued his 
work called Principia Rerum Naturalium. He had become 
an author in 1709, had published some little volumes of 


_ poems, had conducted a mathematical periodical, and had 


become a recognized authority on matters relating to mines 
and the mining of iron and copper. He had travelled to 
England, and as far as Italy, and had collected the materials 
for three folio volumes, one on iron, one on copper, and the 


third on the principles of nature. From 1716 onward he 


held the office of Assessor or Councillor of the Board of 
Mines, and he was deeply interested in all that related to 
this important Swedish industry.. In 1733 he asked permis- 
sion of the king to make a journey in order to publish his 


Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, and his request was en- 


dorsed by his colleagues of the Board of Mines, who repre- 
sented to the king that they knew the value of the manu- 
scripts on iron and copper. He had also ready the manu- 
script of the Principia, and stated in his published account 
of his journey that at Dresden he revised the manuscript. 
It was printed at Dresden and Leipsic and is a handsome 
folio of four hundred and fifty-two pages, having numerous 
engravings including the author’s portrait. The type is 
large, and the book is outwardly attractive. It was dedi- 
cated to Ludwig Rudolph, Prince of Brunswick. There is 


an English translation, published in London, in two octavo — 


volumes in 1845. A new edition will probably be issued in 
this country in the near future. 

Without attempting to give any adequate account of this 
work, I quote from the preface of the English edition the 
following brief summary, written by the Rev. Augustus 
Clissold, a clergyman of the Church of England : — 


The first Part treats of the origin and laws of motion, investigated 
philosophically and geometrically — their existence being traced from a 


first natural point down to the formation of a solar vortex, and after- 
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_ wards from the solar vortex to the successive constitution of the ele- 
_ ments and of the three kingdoms of nature. From the first element to 
the last compound it is the author’s object to show that effort or conatus_ 


to motion tends to a spiral figure; and that there is an actual motion 
of particles constituting a soler chaos, which is spiral and cemeneany 
vortical. 

In the second Part the author applies this theory of vortical motion 


‘to the phenomena of magnetism, by which on the one hand he endeav- 


ors to test the truth of his principles, and on the other by application of 
these principles to explain the phenomena of magnetism; the motion of 
the magnetical effluvia being, as in the former case, considered to be 
vortical. | 

In the third Part the author applies the same principles of motion to 
Cosmogony, including the origination of the planetary bodies from the 
sun, and their vortical revolutions until they arrived at their present 
orbit; likewise to the constitution and laws of the different elements, the 
motions of all which are alleged to be vortical; likewise to the consitu- 
tion and laws of the three kingdoms of nature, the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral; so that the entire Princifia aims to establish a true 


theory of vortices, founded upon a true system of corpuscular _phi- 


losophy. 

The eau upon which Swedenborg rested the Prin- 
cipia is,— 

Nature is always like, and cannot be different in the angen from 
what she is in the smallest. 


This work, let it be observed, was issued in 1734, twenty- 
one years before Kant anonymously printed his little work 


in 1755. 
Did Sustenboce so fully develop the nebular hypothesis 


in this work that Dr. Fiske is really in error in statements 


hereinbefore quoted? This question I will not assume to 


answer, but will refer to those whose answer will be re- 
garded as that of skilled judges, and who are moreover 
wholly impartial. _ 

In the German Astronomical Gusneie for 1879, Dr. Mag- 
nus Nyrén, Professor in charge of the Observatory at 
Pulkowa, Russia, treated of Swedenborg’s Principia.* 


* See pages 371 et seg. of this issue of the REVIEW. 
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In an article in the North American Review for 1880, 
Prof. E. S. Holden, of Lick Observatory, said :— | 


It has long been known to students of the philosophical writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg that he was the author of an elaborate theory of 
the origin of the solar and stellar system, which was the prototype of 
those-now received. The facts in the case are that in his Principia, 
published in 1734, a complete system of cosmogony was proposed, in 
which the genesis of the planets and satellites from a primitive nebulous 
mass was maintained. The details of the imagined process are given 
and are illustrated with drawings in the fullest manner. 

Bohn, the publisher, had in his possession a copy of Swedenborg’s 
Principia containing Buffon’s autograph and bearing marks of use. 
There is no doubt, when the essential points of the three systems are 
considered, that the suggestion of the system ot Swedenborg (published 
fifteen years before Buffon’s) influenced him largely, and that the ideas 
of Buffon, with the reflections on the construction of the heavens by the 
later Herschel, led Laplace to the final form of his nebular hypothesis. 


Professor Holden made extensive quotations from the 
Principia, and he showed that the difference between Swe- 
‘ denborg and Laplace is that the former’s evolution begins 
at the centre while the latter’s begins at the circumference. 

Several active minds were at work during the century 
upon the subject, and the dates of publication of thetr views 
are as follows :— 

Swedenborg, 1734; Buffon, 1749; Thomas Wright, of 
Durham, to whom by his own statement Kant was indebted, 
1751; Kant, 1755; Laplace, 1796. 

In regard to Kant’s indebtedness to Thomas Wright, 
commonly called Wright of Durham to distinguish him 
from some twenty other Thomas Wrights who have pub- 
lished books, Professor Wallace says that Kant learned of 
Wright’s views through a review of the “ New Hypothesis 
of the Universe,” which he saw in the Hamburg rete 
Urtheile,in 1751. Had Wallace examined the book itself, 
he might have spoken somewhat differently ; for, although 
Kant himself mentions Wright, there is really nothing in 
the book to be regarded as a suggestion of the nebular 
theory. 
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The “New Hypothesis” is a quarto of but eighty-four 


pages, printed in London, in 1750. It has, however, thirty- 


two plates, and these fill out the volume. The work con-— 
sists of nine letters which severally treat of the Develop- 
ment of Astronomy, by Bruno, Huygens, Newton, and 


others ; the Nature of Mathematical Certainty ; the Planets 
_ and their Motions ; Ancient Opinions ; the Extent of Crea- 


tion, illustrated from the Milky Way ; the Plurality of Sys- 
tems ; the Finiteness of the Universe ; Ideas of Time and 
Space so Abstracted as to Approach the Conception of the 


great World ; and the Immortality of Man Deduced from 


his Capacity to rise above Matter. 

Every word is interesting, and.the author is clearly a man 
of good mind and broad intelligence. He would seem to 
have been unaided by any other writers than those he names, 
either directly or indirectly, although, among the many 
quotations which he makes, there are some which are not 
referred to their authors, but they all appear to be English. 
The plates are finely executed and show the scope and the 


limitations of the book. 


If this work came into Kant’s view, through the German’s 
report of it, in 1751, and if, as we know, he did not publish 
his little tract until 1755, is it not probable that other 
sources of information than Wright were examined? And 
if a little work published in London of just the kind to be 
interesting to Kant came under his notice, is it not probable 


_ that a much larger work issued at Leipsic, the German 


fountain of learned books, would also come under his 
notice? It seems impossible that a careful student with 
every facility for reading up his chosen theme could have 
become acquainted with Wright, yet remained ignocam of 
Swedenborg. 

An abstract of the “ Principia” was printed in the Acta 
Eruditorum, Leipsic, 1737, to which Kant namaets says that 
he had access.* 


* Worcester’s “ Life of Swedenborg,” p. 433. 
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published a little book containing “some arguments that 
the earth moves more and more slowly, both in its annual 
and diurnal revolutions, from which it must follow that it 
approaches nearer to the sun ;” * and that Kant in 1749, 
in his first work endeavored to show that, — 
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| 
| He who would search out the resemblances between 
ii } Swedenborg and Kant must note that, in 1718, Swedenborg 
| 
| 


4 3 There is a cause modifying the rotation of the earth on its axis, and 
: that this cause, which gradually diminishes that rotation, tends in an 
: immeasurably long period to destroy it altogether.t 


aa _ The remarkable resemblance between Swedenborg and 
Kant in their physics, as already shown, and in their meta- 
physics in relation to time and space, need have occasioned 
no surprise had not Kant shown extreme sensitiveness on 
the subject when he wrote : — | 
oe _ The system of Swedenborg is steeaiaaity very similar to my own 
as philosophy. It is not impossible that my rational views may be con- 
: sidered absurd by reason of that affinity. As to the offensive compari- 
oa ‘son, I declare that we must either suppose greater intelligence and 
truth at the basis of Swedenborg’s writings than first impressions excite, 
or that it is a mere accident when he coincides with my system.t _ 


| 

| 

As is well known, Kant finally made some attempt to | 
prove Swedenborg a mere “ ghost-seer,” in a book published 

| in 1766, but not now to be considered, for it relates only to 

| matters of a psychical kind. When both men reached 
E their final work they were on different paths and were not 
: likely to recognize common interests. I think that Sweden- 
a 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


borg did not mention Kant or take any notice of Kant’s 

attack, although Kant’s English friend Green visited Swe- 

denborg at Kant’s request. 4 
The question may be raised, How can the omission of a 


Dr. Fiske and others to make proper reference to Sweden- . 
borg be accounted for? It seems to be simply lack of in- ¥ 


as | * Tafel’s “ Documents,” II., p. 895. tWallace, p. 102. 
Works, Leipsic, 1838, ITT., 95. 
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formation. No intentional unfairness can be imagined. 
Scientific men seek the truth, and it is unscientific to be 
either prejudiced or partisan. The writer of the article on 
Swedenborg in the “Encyclopedia Brittanica” dismisses 
the “ Principia” with the remark that “it is a curious me- 
chanical and geometrical theory of the origin of things,” 
about which one can only say that certainly the writer never 


read it. 


The prevailing ignorance on this point is shared by 
Rosenkranz, Kuno, Fischer, and Kantians generally, and is 
illustrated by the words of the always kindly Professor 
Le Conte, who or in his “ Evolution and its Relation to 


Religious Thought : * 


Like all great ideas we find the first 5 germs of this [doctrine of evolu- 
tion] in the Greek philosophy, in the cosmic speculations of Thales and 
Pythagoras. Next we find it more clearly expressed by the Roman 
thinker Lucretius, in his great philosophic poem, entitled “De Rerum 
Natura.” After a dormancy of nearly eighteen centuries it next 
emerges with still more clearness in the theological speculations of 
Swedenborg and the philosophical speculations of Kant. 


This shows that Professor Le Conte had never seen the 
“ Principia,” for a glance at it would show that there is not 
a theological sentence in it, but simply mathematics and 
physics. Nothing theological issued from Swedenborg’s 
pen until some twelve years later, by which time he had 
completed his studies in mineralogy, anatomy, physiology, and 
psychology. When he had thus gone on ascending, he came 
to theology, and first of all to the evolution of man as taught 
in the Scriptures. To him the first chapter of Genesis not 
only told of the process by which the individual now is 
developed from infantile unconsciousness to the full stature 
of the angel, but also gave the history of the race in its 
advance from brutishness without self-consciousness, through 
its stages until the “image” of God resulted. The condi- 


tion, “without form and void,” is primitive, then follows the 


* New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. p. 32. 
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“let there be light” of dawning self-consciousness, and 
then come the progressive developments, recognized indeed 
by all students, but not seen to be told in divine revelation, 
by which the highest form of humanity is reached. 

It will be seen that, as Swedenborg’s own development 
was progressive, and as his teachings must have a basis in 
science, if they were to have the spirit of the present age, 
so his nebular theory found its use in developing that por- 
tion of his mind as a stepping-stone to higher things. His 
differs, however, all the way, from evolutionists in general 
in one respect, that his view is not agnostic as to the divine 
part of the work. His idea of -primitive men is not of 
people of infantile intelligence thrown upon a bleak penin- 
sula and left to fight eternally with nature and each other, 
but it is that of an earth fully prepared for man, receiving 
him with gentle provision of every kind, and being as it 
were a mother while the divine father is his “ever-present 
help.” 

‘When Swedenborg published the “ : Principia,” Kant was 
but ten years old. He afterwards became, as Dr. Fiske 
says, “one of the most profound thinkers that ever lived ;” 
but his range of thought, like his daily round of life, was 
not extensive, and it will probably come in due time to be 
recognized that he was a specialist, while the whole scope 
of thought to which Swedenborg’s name is attached was 
broader, or, as Emerson puts it in his own way: “ Sweden- 


borg is a colossal soul, lying vast abroad on his times, one | 
of the missouriums and mastodons of literature, requiring | 


a long focal distance to be seen.” 


THEODORE F. 
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SWEDENBORG AND THE NEBULAR HYPOTH- 
ESIS. 


II, THE JUDGMENT OF THE ASTRONOMER NYREN.* 


[NOTE OF THE TRANSLATOR. Swedenborg’s Astronomical Theory, of which 
the following article is a critigue, is to be found in his philosophical work, Zhe 
Principia, the original Latin edition of which is only to be found in rare col- 
lections, and the English edition of which is now out of print and becoming 
more and more inaccessible to scholars. It was in connection with the work 
of the General Convention’s Committee on the Republication of the Principia, 
that my attention was called by an eminent American astronomer to the fol- 
lowing article which I was so fortunate as to find in the library of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; but the astronomer through whose kindness I obtained 
this reference, and who showed a cordial interest in the work of the commit- 
tee, even to offering his assistance in editing a portion of the work, although 
the director of one of the world’s largest observatories, had to admit that he 
no longer had a copy of the Principia, and no convenient access to the work. 

The article of Mr. Nyrén.is a strong corroboration of the priority of Swe- 
denborg’s claim to the authorship of the nebular theory, which, like so many 
other of Swedenborg’s undoubted anticipations of modern scientific discov- 
eries, will lie hidden away behind the veil of scientific jealousy and prejudice 
until a determined effort is made, and with liberal financial aid, by competent 
scholars, to put the scientific and philosophical works of Swedenborg again 
before the world in new and widely distributed editions, and this object is 


_ what the above mentioned committee has in view. It is interesting to note 


that Dr. Magnus Nyrén, the author of this article, is the successor in charge 
of the important Observatory in Pulkowa, Russia, of the celebrated astrono- 
mers, F. G. W. and O. Struve.— F. S.] 


Since Swedenborg’s name is now almost exclusively heard 
in connection with mysticism and theosophy, the fact may 
easily have remained unknown to most people that he was, 
for his time, a thoroughly accomplished man of science. By 
profession a metallurgist, being the Assessor of the College 
of Mines at Stockholm, he also busied himself deeply in 

* Swedenborg and the Nebular Hypothesis. A contribution to the History of 
the so-called Kant-Laplace Nebular Hypothesis, by Magnus Nyren, Ph. D. 


Astronomer at the Observatory at Pulkowa, Russia. 
Translated from the Vierteljahrschrift der Astronomischen Geselischaft, 


1879, p. 81. 
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physics, mathematics, and astronomy. He endeavored to 
apply his entire learning in these fields to the service of 
philosophy ; whether with success or not, it is not our prov- 
ince here to discuss. It is only to his cosmogony, so far as 


this comes in contact with astronomy, that I venture, in this — 


article, to call attention. 
His views regarding the subject in question, Swedenborg 
set forth in the work: Principia rerum naturalium sive no- 


vorum tentaminum phenomena mundi elementaris philosophice — 


explicandit. Dresdae et Lipsia, 1734, fol. 3 tom. Even in 
his introduction he expresses his fear, and it seems to me 


a reasonable one, that through his unusual notions, Finztum, 


Activum, & Elementare, in ipso limine et introitu ad Pht- 
losophiam nostram deterreantur Lectores, “the readers will 
be frightened at the very threshold and entrance to our 
Philosophy.” 

But since we do not need to follow the entire develop- 
ment of his system, but only to glance at it so far as to 
make intelligible the following references to the subject 
under discussion, it will suffice to give here the brief resumé 
which he himself furnishes in his. introduction. Here he 
says *:— 

1. We observe, beginning from the first Simple, that in a Simple 


there is an internal state tending to a spiral motion and pmneqnentiy. : 


that there is in it a like conatus or endeavor to produce it. 

2. In the first Finite thence resulting there is a spiral motion of the 
parts. The same obtains in the other elementary Finites, in all which 
there is thus a like principle. 

3. From this single cause there arises in every Finite a progressive 
motion of the parts, an axillary motion of the whole, and, provided 
there be no obstacle, a local motion of the whole. 

4. If there be a local motion, there arises thence an Active similar 
to the agent producing it and differing only in degree and dimension. 

Hence we admit of entities only of a threefold degree, namely, Fi- 


® The author quotes Swedenborg’s original Latin in all his citations. For 
the convenience of English readers, I give Clissold’s translation from his edi- 
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nites, Actives, and those which are compounded of the two, namely, 
Composites or Elementaries. With respect to Finites we affirm that 
one is generated by the other; and that all the Finites of the genus | 
thus arising have the greatest possible similitude one to the other, and 
differ only in degree and dimensions. . .. In the same manner we 
affirm that Actives have the greatest possible similitude the one to the 
other. . . . Elementaries also are similar one to the other since they are 
compounded of a Finite and an Active. 


All things are developed through motion out of these 
fundamental data with the most rigid causality, every suc- 
ceeding thing retaining the qualities of that going before. 
Out of that endeavor toward the spiral motion which is to 
be found in every particle arise the vortices, whose inner 
motion is here worked out in detail far more thoroughly 
than by Descartes. Our sun consists of Actives of the first 
and second Finites, whereas the solar and stellar vortices 
consist of the first, which are the most universal elements, 
and the second, the magnetic or vortical elements. These 
elements are subject to the influence of the above-named 
Actives. 

Further we read : — | 

Conceive of this active space or sun surrounded with a great mass of 
elementary particles, and likewise of its action as continuous into this 
mass or these surrounding particles; and conceive of a certain vortex 
not yet formed but now in a state of formation. From such immense 
action it could not be otherwise but that the elementary particles which 


were nearest seemed to be most violently agitated, moved, and stirred; 
and according to their proximity, the remainder, even to a great dis- 


_ tance; those which are nearest to the sun are in the first and highest 


degree of action; those more remote in less and less. . . . 


In Chapter X, Part I, Vol. I, the formation of the solar 
vortex is treated of. Through the powerful influence of the 
solar space the circumambient Finites are brought into such 
a situation that they touch éach other. Hence around the 
sun arise the “ first and second elementary particles,” which 


‘then gradually form themselves into an immense sphere 


until they become a great vortex around the sun. The cen- 
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tral power of the sun is sufficient accordingly, not only to 
arrange the single particles so that they can be put into a 
spiral motion, but also to actually set them in motion. 


After the author, in the second part of Vol. I, which 


treats exclusively of the phenomena of magnetism, has ap- 
plied his vortical theory to the subject, and illustrated it by 
- numerous experiments, he makes a comparison in Chapter I, 
of the third part, between the starry heaven and the mag- 


netic vortex-sphere. Every star or sun produces a vortex > 


as does every magnet, for every star is an active center. 
As the magnetic vortices unite with each other in the di- 
rection of these poles, the starry vortices can also unite 
with each other in the same direction, whereas a union in 
the direction of their equators would be impossible. The 
connection becomes the closer according as it is formed in 
nearness to one or the other of these limits. Many vortices 
with their centers form together a distinct sphere. Such a 
great sphere is our whole starry heaven, formed of single 
suns and stars with their vortices. Only those vortices 
which lie along the axis of the spheres revolve around 
straight axes ; with all the other vortices the axis is curved, 
the curvature depending upon the connection with the neigh- 
boring vortices. In such vortices the motion near the 
equator is not ina circular but in an elliptical direction. 
The eccentricity of the planetary orbits is to be ascribed 
to this cause. Our own solar vortex lies therefore not in 
the axis of the sphere of the whole heavens but somewhat 
at the side; not far however from the axis, since the eccen- 
tricities of the planetary orbits are relatively slight. 
_ The universal axis of the starry heavens seems to - be the 
Milky Way, where most of the stars are massed together. 
For explanation of this strange expression Swedenborg re- 
fers to his definition of the axis of a vortex. We read on 
page 136 (ed. Lat.) :— 

Observandum est, quod axis vorticuli aeqguet totam ejus latitudt- 


nem, neca centro suo per tenuem fluxum excurrit; sed axis est tota . 
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tlla latitudo, quam motus vorticalis occupat.—“It is to be observed 
that the axis of a vorticle equals its whole latitude and does not run 
from its center by a slender current; but the axis is the entire latitude | 
occupied by the vortical motion.” 


Since Swedenborg therefore understands by “the axis of 
a vortex” not a straight line drawn from one pole to the 
other, but rather a cylinder extending in one direction en- 
veloping the entire vortex, the meaning of this peculiar ex- 
pression must be that the Milky Way presents a vertical 
section through the middle of the visible heavens, or what 
we would call an equatorial section of the universe. Since 
the little vortices which lie around this cross section have 
their axes almost parallel with the common axis, therefore a 
much closer connection must have arisen between them 
than in the other quarters of the heavens, and this would 
therefore account for the aspect this belt presents to us. 

There may be in the universe innumerable starry heavens 
like our own, and these spheres may be connected with one 
another like the spheres of two magnets. Possibly the 
whole visible firmament may be but a single point in relation 
to the entire universe. ae 


What is man? Can he be such a one as he figures himself to be? 
Vainglorious mortal, why so inflated with self-importance? Why deem 


-all the rest of creation beneath thee? Diminutive worm! What makes 


thee so big, so puffed out with pride, when thou beholdest a creation so 
multitudinous, so stupendous, around thee? Look downward upon 
thyself, thou puny manikin! Behold, and see how small a speck thou art 
in the system of heaven and earth: great only in this, that thou art able 
to adore Him who is the greatest and the Infinite! 


Chapter IV, of the Third Part, treats of the solar and 
planetary chaos, and of its separation into planets and sat- 
ellites. 

Up till now our vortex is void and lifeless, running around 
the sun without earth or planet, but the forming proc- 
ess ever going on. Through the strong pressure from the 


‘sun, the circumambient particles become more and more 
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crowded together, and so converted into Finites of the Fourth 
Order. These Finites mass themselves together into an im- 


-mense volume which finally surrounds and encloses the sun 
like acrust. This thickening of the particles does not cease 


until the entire solar vortex is completed. — 
In its vortical motion around the sun the enclosing mate- 


rial now withdraws itself more and more in course of time 


from the active center, and thereby the crust which must 
now form larger circles becomes thinner and thinner until 
at length somewhere it breaks apart. Then the entire vor- 
tex mass contracts itself about the equator and forms there 
a ring which revolves around the sun. But this ring by its 
revolution also withdraws itself farther and farther away 
and so becomes thinner and thinner until at last it also 
breaks up. The single portions then flow together into 


larger and smaller balls, that is, into planets and satellites of 


various sizes. Also, those bodies moving around the sun 
which we call sun-spots owe their origin to the same process. 


In course of time the planets withdraw farther and farther — 


away, until each one reaches its appointed orbit, that is, 
where it is in equilibrium with the solar vortex. The several 
steps of this formation are explained very clearly by numer- 
ous illustrations; for, as Swedenborg himself remarks in 
this connection : — 


Animus per mille verba nix tantum conceit guam per unam Jfigu- 
vam.— “The mind can hardly apprehend by a thousand words what it 


can grasp by a single picture.” 


Swedenborg finds corroboration for this theory in the 


appearing of new stars in the heavens, as also in the fading 
and disappearing of stars already known. 


In the condensation of the vortical mass about a sun, | 


that body becomes dimmer to our view or disappears alto- 


gether; by the breaking up of the encircling crust the 
splendor shines forth again. Chapter XI. deals in conclu- — 
sion with the vortex around the earth and the progression 
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of the earth from the sun to the circle of its orbit. The 
earth immediately after its formation begins like a great 


Finite to turn upon its axis and like a great Active to revolve . 


also about the sun. This latter movement is mainly attrib- 
utable to the current of the solar vortex. Both motions 
go on now very rapidly, so that days and years are much 
shorter than at present. During its motion through the 
particles of the solar vortex the earth forms around itself 


a vortex corresponding to its size and velocity. This terres- 


trial vortex seeks for that position in the solar vortex where 
it can maintain its equilibrium with the latter. To this 
limit the earth’s distance from the sun is gradually extended. 

Such, very briefly sketched, is Swedenborg’s proposed 
cosmogony. As one sees, it departs in some particulars very 
widely from what has been accepted as the most probable 
hypothesis regarding this subject, and in general the scien- 


tific basis for its application fails with the abandonment of © 


the vortical theory. “Notwithstanding these defects and the 
frequent manifest conflict with what is admissible under the 


- theory of gravitation, it cannot be disputed that the real 
germ of the nebular hypothesis, namely, that the entire — 


solar system has formed itself out of a single chaotic mass 
which rolled itself at first into a colossal sphere and after- 
wards threw off a ring which then through continued rota- 


tion at length broke into parts, these finally contracting into 


balls, planets ——that to this idea Swedenborg was the first 
to give utterance. Kant’s work on the same subject, 
Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorte des Himmels, ap- 
peared, for example, in 1755, thus twenty-one years later ; 
Laplace published his hypothesis sixty-two years later. 
And here we must remark that Swedenborg, in all proba- 
bility, has given the more correct form to his theory, in so 
far as — and this Laplace has admitted —the planets have 


_ arisen from the shattered rings (according to the vortical 
theory Swedenborg found only one such necessary), and 
not, as Kant supposed, through a conglomeration formed 


im — out of the original vapor mass. 
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As to the sun itself Swedenborg’s cosmogony tells us 
nothing of its genesis, and one might conclude from the 
various terms applied to it — “sun,” “solar ocean,” “solar 
active space” —that he would regard it as a body different 
from the planets in its material. It appears, however, that 
this is an unwarranted conclusion, since the Actives of the 
first and second order, of which the sun consists, are nothing 
else than the “first and second Finites running forth into 
local motion,”’ and the difference between sun and planets 
can only be one of degree. 

As regards the correctness of the above-given interpreta- 
tion of the statement that the Milky Way is the common 
axis of the starry heavens, I will not venture here a definite 
decision, nor would we be justified in drawing conclusions 
on this basis regarding Swedenborg’s views as to the theory 
under discussion. But if, as it seems to me, there is no 


other meaning to be given to it than that the Milky Way is 


the equatorial section (zodiac) of our whole visible firma- 
ments, then the priority of the suggestion of the geactic 
stellar system belongs also to Swedenborg. 

It need hardly be remarked that in doing Swedenborg full 
justice we need not detract in the least from the merits of 
Kant and Laplace in connection with these theories. For 
in the first place it is not likely that either of these was ac- 
quainted with Swedenborg’s views on the subject. It is 
true there is a reference to them in the Leipzig Acta Erudi- 


torum for 1737, and Kant mentions in the treatise above © 


referred to that he had had access to these writings, but 
there can be no doubt that, had he been indebted to Swe- 
denborg for his ideas, he would have mentioned the fact.* 


- # It is well known that Kant in a publication in 1766 admits his acquaint- 


ance with Swedenborg’s writings, and while affecting to ridicule the latter's 


seership, admits at the same time a remarkable agreement between Sweden- 
borg’s ideas and his own. (See 7ydume eines Geisterseher’s in Immanuel 
Kant's Sammtliche Werke. Leipzig: Leopold Voss, 1867, page 368.) It 


does not seem at all impossible that Kant should have had access also to | 


Swedenborg’s scientific works, and consciously or unconsciously borrowed 
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In the second place both Kant and Laplace have the un- 


_ questionable merit of having elucidated and developed the > 


hypothesis in question on the basis of the theory of gravi- 
tation, whereas Swedenborg based every conclusion on the 
requirements of the vortical theory. : 


FRANK SEWALL, 
Translator. 


from them in elaborating his astronomical theory, published in 1755. In 


his letter to Charlotte von Knoblock, contained in Borowsky’s Darstellung 
des Lebens und Charakters Immanuel Kant's, Konigsberg, 1804, pp. 211 to 
225, Kant quotes as reliable the testimony of a friend, that, “ Swedenborg is 
a reasonable, polite, and openhearted man; he also is a man of learning, 
and my friend has promised to send me some of his writings in a short 
time.” While this might seem to imply that he was thus far a stranger 
to Swedenborg’s writings, yet the fact that Kant’s own account of Sweden- 
borg in the publication referred to was what led to his writing of this letter 
to a lady, whom that account had deeply interested, would indicate that. the 
promise of his friend referred to works of Swedenborg still to appear or 
in course of appearing. It is well to note here in connection with Kant’s 
somewhat mysterious relation to Swedenborg, what he wrote in the same 
year, 1766, to Moses Mendelssohn: “I think, indeed, many things with the 
clearest possible conviction of their truth, which J shall never have the courage 


_ to say ; but never shall I say anything which I do not think.”— F. S. 
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NEW CONCEPTIONS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


A FEW years ago, when Mr. Drummond sublished his 


book entitled “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” we are 
told that he was so apprehensive of a storm of indignation 


among his brother Christians that he went on a hunting and ~ 


scientific expedition into the heart of the African forests, 


hiding himself from all criticism, from all communication — 


with Christian lands, where not even a newspaper report 
could reach him, until the tempest should have time to 
spend itself upon that revolutionizing, heretical bade of 
his brain. = 

His own account of how he came to write the book, and 
to think the thoughts set forth in it, is as ens. He says 
in his preface : — | 


It has been my privilege for some years to address regularly two very — 
‘different audiences on two very different themes. On week days I have 


lectured to a class of students on the natural sciences, and on Sundays 
to an audience consisting for the most part of working men on subjects 
of a moral and religious character. I cannot say that this collocation 
ever appeared as a difficulty to myself, but to certain of my friends it 
was more than a problem. It was solved to me, however, at first, by 
what then seemed the necessities of the case. I must keep the two de- 
partments entirely by themselves. They lay at opposite poles of thought ; 
and for a time I succeeded in keeping the science and the religion shut 
off from one another in two separate compartments of my mind. But 
gradually the wall of partition showed symptoms of giving way. The 
two fountains of knowledge also slowly began to overflow, and finally 
their waters met and mingled. The great change was in the compart- 
ment which held the religion. It was not that the well there was dried ; 

still less that the fermenting waters were washed away by the flood of 


science. The actual contents remained the same. But the crystals of — 


former doctrine were dissolved; and as they precipitated themselves 
once more in definite forms, I 


changed. (Pages vi., vii.) 


But Mr. Drummond was bagelty disappointed. He found | 
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that the greater part of the Christian world had been under- 
going similar changes. Men were hungry for just such new 
forms of thought as he had to offer. He returned to find 
himself, not the condemned heretic, frowned upon and 
neglected, but the accepted teacher, sought after and ap- 
plauded. 

Nevertheless, I believe the world failed to realize how 
deeply that book laid the ax at the root of the trees of 
Christian doctrine. I doubt if Mr. Drummond himself 
realized the depth to which he was cutting away the scheme 
of salvation that had prevailed. For his application to the 


- $piritual- world of the natural law of biogenesis, degenera- 


tion, growth, parasitism, death, and decay, utterly confounds 
and destroys the doctrine of the vicarious atonement. It 
makes salvation to consist in living from the Lord as 
branches live from the vine. It makes the daily doing of 
the Divine Will the very process of salvation itself. And 


after that it is impossible to go back to the traditional doc- 


trines and creeds, and assert that man is saved by faith 


- alone; that the works of the Christ in sacrificing Himself 


upon the cross are alone sufficient for man’s justification. 
And yet some of the leading theologians of to-day seem 


to cling timidly to the old dogmas, trying to reconcile them 


to the manifest principles of enlightened reason by various 
subtleties of philosophy. Professor Stearns, i in his “ Present 


Day Theology,” says :— 


The unforgiven sinner rests under the divine displeasure and is ex- 
posed to the divine punishment. . . . We have seen that God’s displeas- _ 
ure is the root of all punishment, that it is this which makes the outward 
evils which befall the sinner punishments in the true sense of the word. 


(Page 355.) 


Professor Stearns tries elsewhere to show how Christ bore 
this punishment, and made satisfaction with God, or ap- 
peased the divine wrath, fulfilled the law perfectly as man 
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in the Lord Jesus Christ, And then to reconcile this with 


the light of reason as it shines in such books as Mr. 


Drummond’s and in growing measure throughout Christian 
thought, he says : — 


God’s forgiveness is not an indulgence on the ground of which the 


believer may freely sin, but it has for its object his holiness. . . . Sanc- 
tification will always be a matter of free grace. But this does not make 
the law less binding upon him as a rule of duty. . . . I know that some 
will insist that we cannot maintain this ground unless we admit that 
good works are in some way instrumental in securing our salvation. 
They say: “If you teach that men are saved by God’s grace alone and 
not by their good works, what motive can you give them to lead them 
to holiness? What use is there in obedience, since salvation is not 
dependent upon it?” But this objection arises from a wholly inade- 
quate conception of the Christian system. The chief end of man is 
not to escape punishment and get into heaven; it is to fulfil the divine 
will in the redemptive kingdom. It is indeed true that good works can 
never be the meritorious ground of salvation, but ~ are an essential 
element in the salvation itself. (Page 468.) 


Thus we behold the difficulties encountered and the ob- 
scurities which arise for those who try to think in the 
rational light of this new era, and still cling to the old doc- 


trines of divine wrath and the vicarious atonement. A > 


century ago this was the prevailing doctrine of the Christian 


Church. It even went so far as to condemn innocent little 


infants and the heathen in helpless ignorance to eternal 
punishment at the hands of an angry God, because, in the 
nature of things, this scheme of salvation was not compre- 


hensive enough to include them. Now it has been made © 
more comprehensive. Room has been made in it for the 
salvation of infants and the heathen. But a century ago, 


when to question this scheme of salvation was a disgrace, 


and to deny it was considered an indication of insanity or 


something worse, Swedenborg, an eminent scientist, dared 
to lay open its unreasonableness, and to write as follows :— 


It is a truth that no man can do good, which is good, from himself. 
But by this truth to destroy every good of charity that a man does who 
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shuns evils as sins is an enormity; for it is diametrically opposed to the 
Word, which enjoins that man shall do good. It is contrary to the pre- 
cepts of love to God, and love towards the neighbor —on which com- 
mandments hang all the Law and the Prophets; and it makes light of 
and subverts the all of religion ; for every one knows that religion con- 
sists in doing good, and that every one will be judged according to his 
deeds. Every man is so constituted that he is able to shun evils as of 


‘himself, by the power of the Lord, if he — it; and what he does 


after this is good from the Lord.* 


Now, after more than a century, these writings have 


_ wrought such a change in Christendom, that Henry Drum- 


mond, another man of science, can take this position and 
be regarded as sane and sound. In his famous address, 
entitled “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” he says :— 


We have been accustomed to be told that the greatest thing in the 
religious world is Faith. That great word has been the keynote for 
centuries of the popular religion; and we have easily learned to look 
upon it as the greatest thing in the world. Well, we are wrong. If we 
have been told that, we may miss the mark. I have taken you, in the 
chapter which I have just read, to Christianity at its source; and there 
we have seen, “ The greatest of these is love.” It was not an oversight. 
Paul was speaking of faith just a moment before. He says, “ If I have 
all faith, so that I can remove mountains, and have not love, I am 
nothing.” So far from forgetting, he deliberately contrasts them — 
“Now abideth Faith, Hope, Love,” and without a moment’s hesitation 
the decision falls: “ The greatest of these is love.” t¢ 


This love, which the address shows to be the greatest, is 
written charity in the Scriptures. It means the love that 
is given in the good works of religion — in keeping the Ten 
Commandments as the divine statement of the Lord’s will. 
It is the love of religious obedience which the Lord Himself 
presents to us as a true conception of the religious life, 
saying : “ He that hath My commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth Me: and he that loveth Me shall 


be loved of My Father, and I will love Him and will mani- 


fest Myself unto Him.” (JoHN xiv. 21.) 
#4 Doctrine of Life,” n. 31. t+ Pages 9, to. 
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Now this is what distinguishes the new conception of a 
religious life from the old. It starts from a new conception 
of God — a God of love instead of wrath. It proceeds to 
save man from the punishment, not of God’s anger, but of 
a sinful state —and that sinful state is man’s own selfishness 


which inclines him to disobey the laws of righteousness, | 


the laws of the only real happiness, and, in their higher 
aspects, the laws of love. Its atonement is the reconciling 
of man’s selfishness to God’s love, until he is willing and 
able to love all men as God loves them, for their sakes in- 
stead of for the sake of self. Its scheme of salvation is 
obedience to the Ten Commandments as summed up in the 


Golden Rule. Its result is charity, or love for the Lord 
and men ; faith, or trust in the Lord’s love and care; and. 
works, or usefulness in His —_— by obedience to His 


Holy Word. 


This is the New-Church way of stating this new concep- © 


tion of religious life which is finding its place in the world’s 

thought to-day. Now it often appears that the New-Church 
way of stating any truth sounds ideal — too lofty for attain- 
ment, or approach even, in earthly life. But is it really so? 
Is it more ideal, less practical, than Ian Maclaren’s ethical 


creed, for instance, which has lately taken the country with 


a storm of enthusiasm. The New-Church way of stating 
it tells us what God is, and what our duty to Him is, and 
explains the reasons for doing it, and shows us how to get 
adequate divine help. The ethical creed appeals to noble 


feelings in us without giving us any very definite idea for 
the mind to grasp or wey definite duty for the hands to 054 
It reads : — | 


I believe in the Fatherhood of God. I 
I believe in the clean heart. I believe in the service of love. I believe 


- in the unworldly life. I believe in the beatitudes. I promise to trust 


God and follow Christ, to forgive ee 
righteousness of God. 


This is indeed beautiful, and is valuable as an Neston 
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of how the old faith-alone conception of religion is fading 


into the past, and of how the life of charity, or of works 
of obedience to the Lord, is taking its rightful- pace of 
supremacy in the conceptions of the present. 

Now it is undoubtedly true that in every reaction from 


error, there is danger of swinging to the opposite extreme, — 


which is equally erroneous. The radical wing of the Chris- 


tian Church, if I may so designate it, has done this, and is 


preaching salvation by charity, or works, alone. This is al- 
most as disastrous as the old preaching of salvation by 
faith alone. The New Church is sometimes confounded 
with this sort of liberalism. But it is from a misapprehen- 
sion of her position. For she does not ignore the impor- 
tance of a religious faith. Indeed she holds it to be of vital 
importance that the Lord Jesus Christ be acknowledged as 
the Redeemer and Saviour of men. Nevertheless she puts: 
the life of obedience to Him, before the life of faith, in time, 
and the results of this life of obedience, or love, above. the 
life of faith, in importance. She preaches not charity alone, 
nor faith alone, but faith from charity by its works saving 
the world. And this I believe underlies all the new concep- 
tions of religious life which are revolutionizing the thought. 
of the world to-day. 

Now let me try to give my reasons for believing so. 

First, the old separation between the sacred and the sec- 
ular, or the things of faith separate from the things of char- 
ity, is being removed in common thought. 

I need hardly refer to the asceticism which has Pane so 
large a place in many religions of the past, and still finds a 
place in degraded forms of religion, as with the Hindu 
monks of Asia and the monastery life of Europe and Amer- 
ica. But this separation of religion from life, has acted as 
harmfully in other directions. Dr. George Hodges writes 
of the sixteenth century : — 

No man’s sense of ‘religion was affronted by the account given of the 
French cardinal, who was declared to be mean, cruel, avaricious, and 
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dishonorable, but very religious. Benvenuto Cellini broke all the com- 


mandments, but attended the services of the church with regularity and 


devotion, and believed that his steps were guarded by the blessed 
angels.* 

Such a state of public sentiment would be impossible 
now. Washington Gladden says :— 


It was this church-cribbed, priest-centered religion against which the 
pulpit of Savonarola thundered, and the lecture room of Colet rang, and 
the pen of Erasmus flashed, in the opening campaigns of that great 
controversy [of the Reformation]. That Protestants should fall into 
this snare is an instructive but not a very curious fact. . . . When Prot- 
estantism succeeded in building up ecclesiasticisms of its own, it at 


once began to exalt them above all the rest of life; to regard them as — 


holy and the rest of life as profane. That, to this day, is the prevailing 
idea.f 

But I believe it is not now the prevailing idea. The tran- 
sition is shown in such sermons as John Cunningham’s, who 
says 

I know nothing which has exercised a more pernicious influence on 
religion than that unhappy divorce which has been effected between 


religious duty and the every-day duties of life. When a mother is faith-_ 


fully tending her children, and making her hearthstone clean and her 
fire burn bright, that everything may smile a welcome to her weary hus- 
band when he returns from his work, it is never dreamt that she is re- 
ligiously employed. . . . Religion is supposed to stand aloof from such 
familiar scenes. But to attend the church, to take the sacrament, to 
sing a psalm, to say a prayer, is religion. Now God help this poor sin- 
ful world if religion consists only in these things and not also in the 
other. 


The church is certainly changing its attitude towards the 
world. It no longer works very much by faith-alone meth- 
ods ; but it is seeking to win the world to itself by works of 
charity. The Young Men’s Christian Association has led 


the van in this direction. It has taken for its motto to save 


the whole man — body, mind, and spirit. So it provides a 
*“ The Heresy of Cain,” p. 11. : 
t “ Ruling Ideas of the Present Age,” pp. 111, 112. $ /did., p. 46. : 
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‘gymnasium and bowling alleys to help in 
deformities, weaknesses, and disease. It also provides va- 


rious other forms of recreation ; it opens the way to socia- 


bility and friendships on manly planes; it provides classes 
for educational purposes ; and, finally, provides opportunities 


for Bible study and worship. In many ways it befriends and 


influences for good the young men of our cities. 
And now we have churches, moving along these same 
lines of effort, transforming themselves into what are called 


‘Institutional Churches.” The Tabernacle Church and 


People’s Palace in Jersey City is an illustration of this. It 
began in competition with the saloons of the neighborhood 
to win the young men. -Dr. Scudder, the pastor, put in a 
bowling alley at his own expense, and then consulted his 
trustees. They consented to tolerate it for a month, then 
for another, and in the third month the deacons rolled ten 
pins with the young men who had forsaken the saloons. 
Dr. Scudder himself writes of it as follows :— 


Great fear has been expressed by timid souls, lest the adoption of the 
bowling alley, the billiard table, the dramatic entertainment, the gymna- 
sium, and the swimming tank, should detract from the spiritual. But 


experience proves that on the contrary all these legitimate sports predis- 


pose young people in favor of religion, and help mightily to build up 


the church. As an anti-saloon movement our annex — the People’s Pal- — 


ace —is a great success. Hundreds of young men are kept out of the 
liquor stores and learn to love the church that will provide them with a 
practical substitute. Competition brings the young men to us, and com- 
petition prevents them from leaving us. If Satan provides billiards for 
forty cents an hour and we charge only twenty, we can undersell him 
and capture much of his trade. . . . We sell non-alcoholic beverages for 
three cents a bottle, and make fifty per cent. even then. One result of 
our policy is the fact that we cannot accommodate the swarms of young 


_ men who flock to our resort, many of whom would by this time have 


been well on the road to perdition, had we not put up the establishment 
which to-day is one of the great regenerative centers of Jersey City.* 


* Here, do we not, from an unexpected quarter, receive a striking confirma- 
tion of what the New Church teaches of the dreadful, draconic consequences 
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Dr. Scudder continues : — 


_ The improvement in the manners and morals of the attendants is 
pleasing to contemplate. Boisterous behaviour, profanity, betting, and 
all manner of ungentlemanly conduct, are strictly prohibited, and this 
gentle constraint is not without its refining effect. Men who are com- 


pelled to be polite two or three hours every evening acquire a certain | 


_ polish in the course of time, which is gratifying to themselves and their 
friends. . . . Blessed familiarities are formed between Christians and 


those not Christians, which, under other circumstances, would be impos- — 


sible. You must know men before you can expect to lead them, and 
when you once gain their — it is astonishing how easily many of 
them can be led. 


This reminds us of the Lord’s injunction to His disciples 
to cast the net on the right side of the ship, which is under- 
stood in the New Church to mean spiritually the love side, 
or the good-work side, rather than the faith side, of Christian 
doctrine. The Institutional Church seems to be, indeed, a 
practical exemplification of this. Is it not the legitimate 
outcome of the descent of the New Jerusalem? Grace 
Church in Philadelphia, of which Russell H. Conwell is 
the pastor, Berkeley Temple in Boston, with Dr. Charles 
A. Dickinson at its head, may be cited as other examples of 
this new conception of religious life. How different from 
the ascetic and monastic conceptions of it, growing from 
faith-alone doctrines in the past! There are a dozen 
churches in New York developing great usefulness along 
these lines. Indeed, institutional churches are gradually 
appearing in all our large cities. 

But this new conception of religious life, which abjures 


of separating faith from the works of charity ?— the sacred from the secular? 


For the saloon, and other resorts of evil pleasures, are seen to owe their great 
power to destroy, if not their very existence, to the faith-alone religions of the 

And now as fast as the church, in practical ways, restores charity to its 
rightful place, the strongholds of evil influence are weakened. It shows that 
the New Church has been right in taking the ban off from recreations. The 
mistake, if any has been made, would seem to be in not pressing the doctrine 
far enough, and entering upon the fields of activity now being entered upon 
by the institutional churches. | 
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the separation between the religious and the secular, and 


strives to make the whole man, soul, mind, and body, the 
temple of God, is not being confined to church organiza- 


tions. It is going forth in the college settlements. It is 
finding expression in all sorts of reformatory and humanita- 


‘rian activities. And it is receiving magnificent testimonials | 


at the hands of the rich, as in the Armour Mission of Chi- 


- cago, with its first buildings which cost $100,000, devoted 


to the religious care and development of the young; and 


with its Armour Institute and Armour Flats, which have 


been added at an investment of some two millions of dollars, 
to be forever used in the uplifting and education of the 
people. Among the many other efforts of this kind, I may 
mention now only the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, in 
which three millions of dollars have been devoted to similar 
service, and the Pratt Institute of pine to which nearly 
four millions have been devoted. 

So much as evidence of the fact that a new conception of 
religious life is entering the Christian world, leading it to 


cast the net on the right side of the ship (JoHN xxi. 6), by 


practically putting works before faith as a means of sal- 


vation. 


In the distinctive New Church we go further into the 
particulars of this doctrine, it is true, teaching that every 
man may be a church in its least form, and that so religion 
must begin by keeping the Lord’s commandments, with His 
help, in the individual life, in everything that we do. Thus 


_ the separation between the religious and secular, the sacred 


and the profane, is completely abolished. All secular things 


are thus made religious. More than a century ago Sweden- 


borg began his treatise on the “Doctrine of Life for the 
New Jerusalem,” with the striking words — now grown so fa- 


miliar to our ears that we can scarcely conceive how strange 


they must have been to the ears of his day — “ All religion 
has relation to the life, and the life of religion is to do 


good,” 
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The New-Churchman is taught to apply this to business, 
making it a matter of religion to be honest in every trans- 
action and faithful in the duties of every employment. Also 
to apply it to the home and to society, making it a matter of 
religion to be faithful in marriage, and sincere in speech and 


conduct ; and of course to apply it to the church, making it 


a matter of religion to be constant in prayerfully looking to 
the Lord’s guidance and care; to be regular in reading and 
meditating upon His Holy Word in private and in public 
worship. | 

It was the application of this new principle to recreations, 
however, which once awakened pious horror in a faith-alone 
community. Our fathers played whist with their families 
and friends, and danced at church socials, and even per- 
mitted the young people to have dramatic entertainments. 
How little did that pious generation of old, dream that their 
children would outdo ours ere long in these very same inno- 
cent recreations — yes, sacred when engaged in from a prin- 
ciple of religion, and with obedience to the Ten Command- 
ments. How little did they foresee the coming of the In- 
stitutional Church. As little as they foresaw the coming of 


the doctrine of charity in these new conceptions of religious — 


life. Thus in recreations, in and out of the institutional 
churches, as well as in all things else secular, we behold 
these new conceptions of religious life growing. 


And so we are learning to understand what the Lord — 


means by the words, “I am come to save the world.” It is 
that we shall remember His commandments to do them, in 
every walk in life. It is that everywhere we shall walk with 
Him in spirit and in truth. Thus walking with Him through 
the week, with what holy delight we shall walk with Him 
into His house on the Sabbath, and unite with our brother 
men in listening to His Word, in singing His praise, and in 


gratefully rendering unto Him the glory due unto His 


name! 
H. Curinton Hay. 
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THE CHILD. 


I. RECENT MOVEMENTS IN THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


WHEN the Lord set a little child in the midst of His 
disciples and said, “ Except ye turn and become as little 
children ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” He evidently meant that the states of children 


should be understood, as certainly they must be understood | 


before the solemn warning can be heeded. In individual 
cases and in a general way no doubt this has been done, 
but as a means of education and training such knowledge 


has not been sought or found to any degree by direct ob- 


servation until a comparatively recent date. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago Comenius, seeing how much the highest 


‘interests of children were neglected, urged upon the people 


certain radical reforms in education based upon a more 
intelligent idea of the nature and needs of children. His 
“School of Infancy” was a marvelous exposition of the 
real character of children and of the privileges as well as 
the responsibilities of all who have them in charge. But if 
we may judge from the records of educational practice that 
have come down to us, the wise counsels of Comenius per- 
taining to the education and training of children were not 
heeded to any extent for more than a century and a half 


_ after those counsels were given. In the middle and latter 


part of the last century Rousseau and, later, Pestalozzi, made 
their urgent appeals for reform in education in the direction 
of following more closely nature’s method of development. 
But it was not until Froebel came with his gospel of love 
based upon his immortal injunction to “live with the chil- 
dren,” that the “new education,” as we know it, can be said 
to have begun. His philosophy was based upon a knowl- 
edge of children gained by observation and experience. 
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Because the play instinct was seen to be so strong in chil- 
dren, and because they were found to observe by contrasts 
and connection, both play and the “law of unity” became 
the centre of Froebel’s system of early education. Play was 
thus emphasized in education not merely as a recreation 


but as a business, a natural and effective means of gaining 
knowledge. The work of these men led to the gradual 


adoption of natural methods of education based upon a 
knowledge of the nature of children, and they no doubt 
prepared the way for the recent remarkable movements in 
the study of children. 

The immediate purpose of child-study as at present carried 
on may be said to be two-fold — the finding out of general 
principles which will serve as a guide in education, and the 
discovery of special traits and needs of individual children. 
The first of these ends is sought by personal reminiscences, 
by direct observation of children, and by i tian and 
psychical experiments. 

Records of childhood reminiscences are found in the 
literature of all time, but it is only within the past century 
that child-life may. be said to have been depicted in all its 
sweetness and truthfulness. We recall with delight the 
recollections of early states and experiences told by such 
writers as Hans Andersen, Charles Lamb, Richter, and our 


own Lucy Larcom. These and other writers have also 


charmed us in their stories of pure child-life, which, though 
presented under other names, are doubtless a reflex of their 
own childish states and experiences. These biographies 


and stories were the precursors of the more recent efforts 


to collect and arrange reminiscences of childhood in the 
hope of arriving at some universal facts in relation to child- 
life. 
Among the most interesting and useful reminiscent stud- 
ies may be named those which were made in connection 
with the pedagogical course at Leland Stanford University, 
California, the data being gathered mainly from the students 
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of the University. These studies include memories of 
things read, collections, attitude towards ghosts, fears, inter- 


est in plants, etc. The following conclusions are extracted 


from the summaries given : — 


Stories about children and animals seem to be chiefly remembered, 
titles and names are points oftenest retained, and feeling praheamatee 
among the personal reactions experienced.* | 


The conception of childish fear is. that of an unreasoning state of 


_ helplessness associated with insufficient and fragmentary knowledge of 


the objective world. To say this is to say fear is — and the 
appropriate remedy suggests itself readily.t 


Conclusions seem to indicate that children are interested in plant-life, 
uses, actions, and relations of the of 
plants.t 

Respecting the attitude of chilies toward ghosts the 
compiler of the records states as a conclusion that there is 
a stage in the development of children when they are prone 
to believe in and be frightened by debasing superstitions, 
and that “since we cannot altogether prevent our children 
from hearing these superstitions from people who more or 


less believe in them, it would be a wise precaution to let 


them hear the truth at the same time.” 


The objections raised against relying upon a knowledge 


of children gained by reminiscence only, is that the memory 
of one’s childish feelings and thoughts cannot be relied on, 
when interpreted as they must be by the experiences and 
prejudices of mature life. That this kind of study, however, 
is profitable for all parents and teachers is beyond a doubt. 
It not only helps to a correct understanding of the order 
and laws of mental development, but it induces that sympa- 
thy for children which is needed for all who undertake to 
teach or train the young. 

The earliest systematic study of the habits of children 
was made by Striimpel, Lébisch, and Sigismund in the 


#« Studies in Education,” Stanford University, p. 60. p. 21. - $ p. 222. 
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middle of this century, and later by Taine and Darwin. 
These investigators observed with scientific accuracy and. 
with considerable minuteness their own children, and sup- 
ported their conclusions by observations made upon other 
children. The primary purpose of their investigations was 
probably to further their knowledge in their respective fields 
of science and philosophy, but the investigations are none 
the less valuable to psychologists on that account. The 
first extended studies of children which were directly help- 
ful in education were: made by Sully, Preyer, and Perez. 
These studies are recorded in elaborate treatises and are 
available to English readers.* 

The first observational study of children in America 
began in 1879, when measurements of the height and 
weight of several thousand Boston school children were 
made. From that time forward child-study in all forms has 
extended, until now there are scores of places in this coun- 
try in which systematic observations are made for the pur-— 
pose of gaining a better understanding of children. Uni- 
versities and normal schools have organized departments for 
scientific study by experts, both from extended observations 
according to a definite plan and from psycho-physical experi- 
ments. Many associations have been formed for the express 
purpose of child-study, while existing associations have ap- 
pointed special committees in that branch for investigation 
and report. In all these fields of work there has been some 
degree of unity in purpose and methods, but, as might be 
expected where the interests and motives of study are so 
varied, the observations thus far made have been widely 
different. Many of them have been disappointing both in 
their aim and use, but enough has been accomplished to 
warrant the assertion that the present movement in child- 

study marks an era as notable in the history of educational 


*Sully’s “Studies of Childhood,” D. Appleton & Co. Proyer's “The 
Mind of the Child,” D. Appleton & Co. Peres’s “ First Three years of 


Childhood,” E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
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progress as was the beginning of ncnetite philosagliy or 
of experimental science. 

Some investigators follow what is called the «still hunt ” 
plan, in which all kinds of observations are made without 
special aim, on the principle that the collection of large 
numbers of studies will form the basis of later classification 
and generalization.* Others pursue their investigations 
with a definite purpose in mind, following a carefully planned 
syllabus. Under this plan such subjects as children’s lies, 
children’s interests and ambitions, children’s attitude toward 
law, are carefully investigated and reported. _ 

From all these various observations and tests it is diffi- 
cult to select those which are of the greatest interest or 
which have yielded the most profitable results. Perhaps the 
results of the first examination of children by President 
Hall, of Clark University, in 1870, are as interesting as any 
that have been shown since that time.t The test consisted 
of asking through trained experts one hundred and thirty- 
four questions of Boston children, soon after they entered 
the lowest grade of public schools. The plan of question- 


ing followed somewhat closely the plan pursued in Berlin in 


1869, in which the children were asked whether they had 
ever seen or had any knowledge of common objects, such as 
a chicken, a pine tree, or an ant— or whether they knew 
what certain common things were made of, such as shoes, 
meat, and flour. Some very startling disclosures were made 
in this ‘test, as for example: that more than one-third of the 
children had never been in the country, three-fourths of 
them had never seen vegetables growing, one-fourth of them 
did not know that milk came from cows, and ninety-three 


per cent. of them did not know that leather came from 


- * This plan is embodied in the work entitled “Child Observations,” pre-~ 
pared by E. H. Russell and E. M. Haskell, of the Worcester State Normal 
School. 


t “The Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School,” by G. S. Hall. 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. : | 
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animals. The wei of this test attracted wide-spread at- 
tention and occasioned many similar investigations all over 
the country. Probably the facts which these investigations 
brought out have directly or indirectly modified the require- 
ments and methods of teaching in the schools, and to them 


the recent general adoption of nature-study in the course 


of instruction may be due. 
Perhaps the most manifest and at the same time the most 
practical conclusions reached through the study of children © 
have been on the physical side. Extensive and thorough 
tests have proved that the sight of a large proportion of 
children is defective, reaching in some schools as high as 
sixty per cent.; even more surprising results have been 
reached in the ear-tests—there being in many schools 
more than one-fourth of the children who have defective 
hearing. Many teachers admit that these results are most 
surprising to them, and that the remedy in many cases has 


‘not been applied too soon. No doubt much of what passes 


for backwardness and dulness in some schools may be thus 
accounted for. Already as a result of the sight-tests a 
lessened amount of fine pen and pencil work is demanded 
and greater attention is given to the _—s of school- - 
rooms. 

Through careful observations and some of the con-_ 
ditions and effects of fatigue have become known. The 
period of: life, the time of year and day, the attitude and 
degree of interest on the part of the child— all affect the 
prolongation of both physical and mental exercise without 
reaching the point of fatigue. No doubt these observations 
will be so extended as to materially assist teachers in the 
assignment of lessons and in methods of recitation. | 

The opinion is now quite generally entertained by scien- 
tists that many, if not most, diseases originate in fatigue. 
If this is true, the warning against obliging children to work 
during times of exhaustion, whether occasioned by study or - 
social dissipation, cannot be too firmly kept in mind by 
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parents and teachers. A support to this warning is found 
in the well-established theory derived from observation that 
spontaneous movements on the part of children are not 
only natural but necessary to normal growth. Asa result, 
the growing practice of lessening the external restraints of 
the school-room has the authority of unquestioned law. 
Among the practical tests which bear particularly upon 
methods of teaching, may be named those whose object is 
to ascertain whether the most lasting impressions are made 
through the sense of sight or that of hearing. Thus far 
the visual tests have been more effective than the auditory. 


_ The comparison in these tests was not between seeing 


objects and hearing about them —for common experience 
has taught us that the objective method is the most impress- 
ive. The experiments have been made which test the im- 
pressiveness of the two ways of receiving and retaining 
forms of expression. The general conclusion is that there 
is an advantage of the book or written method of learning 
over the lecture method, although the personal element of 
the latter method has not presumably been fully considered 
in the tests. As to the best method of learning languages 
there is a difference of opinion, some making the assertion 
based upon tests that a new “ language can be learned best 
through the ear before the eighth year and through the eye 
best between eight and fourteen.” To settle this question 
further investigations must be made. 

Some significant results of inquiries respecting children’s 


collections have been disclosed. It has been found that the 


disposition, on the part of boys especially, to make collec- 
tions of one kind or another is well nigh universal. Some 


tests reveal the fact that a large number of the collectors 


have no knowledge of the things collected beyond the most 
external or unimportant qualities, and therefore gain nothing 
from the act of collecting beyond the negative advantage of 
keeping out of mischief. In some schools and homes the 
strong disposition to make collections is turned into useful 
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channels by furnishing for the children suggestive sources 
of knowledge, by helping to cultivate a scientific spirit, and 


by laying a broad foundation of many facts for generalization. 


In a careful study of children’s ideals and practices with 


reference to truthfulness, it has been found that while chil- 
dren are not wanting in high ideals, success in reaching their 


ideals in practice is rarely attained. Weakness in this re- 
spect is attributed by examiners to various causes; one of 


the chief of these being selfishness in one form or other. 


Dr. Hall, in a report of an investigation of children’s lies, 
says that the greatest number of lies in the collection were 
prompted by some of the more familiar manifestations of 
selfishness, mentioning games and examinations as affording 
most frequent opportunities for deception. Here teachers 
and parents are taxed to the utmost in preventing the chil- 
dren from being led into temptation. 2 

An excessive imagination in playing games and in. telling 
stories has been frequently found carrying children away 
into the habit of actual deception. Dr. Hall says on this 


Its control and not its elimination is what is to be sought in the in- 
terest of truthfulness. The progressive degeneration of the school 
reader, and the simultaneous development of flash literature for the 
young, has had much to do with the growth of evil tendencies in this 
field. . . ; Psychologically imaginative literature is a direct development 
from this variety of play. And into this its unfoldment is natural, _ 


While for general educational purposes a mother’s study 


of her own children may not be especially useful, such study 
has been found to be of great value in the help it gives her 
to know her children better and to train them more wisely. 


For this purpose the keeping of a Life-book by mothers is — 


strongly recommended, If the prime purpose of keeping 
such a book is to obtain a knowledge of the child’s distinct- 
ive characteristics and needs, the record may contain simply 


notes in respect to the child’s natural and acquired powers, 


such as observation, imagination, memory, sympathy, self- 
control, etc, 


(July, 
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Sometimes even the most general observation will open 
the eyes of parents to the wonderful power of imitation 
which their children possess, and to their own responsibility 
with reference to it. They see their words and acts repro- 
duced in the lives of their children with startling exactness. 
The virtues of punctuality, truthfulness, sympathy, and self- 


-control, or the want of them, are found in example to be 


more powerful than precept. Perez gives the following in- 
stance of the power of imitation, which differs only in de- 
gree from what may be observed in all children :— 


A little girl only fifteen months old had already begun to imitate her 
father’s frowns and irritable ways and angry voice; and very soon after 
she learned to use his expressions of anger and impatience. When 
three years old, this same little girl gravely said to a visitor at the house 
with whom she had begun to argue, quite in her father’s an “Do be 
quiet, will you; you never let me finish my sentences.” * 


Here only the outward expression was imitated ; but when 
the reactionary effect of expression upon thought and feel- 
ing is considered, we cannot doubt that in this and all simi- 
lar cases serious harm is done. 

Children’s ideas of justice and punishment have been 
tested in many ways, extending to many thousand children. 


The universal testimony is that the judgments of young 


children are very severe and arbitrary, growing more rational 
and humane as they grow older. This conclusion was 
reached from a comparison of the answers of children of 
various ages to the question, What ought to be done toa 
child of six, who being left alone had painted the parlor 
furniture with paints she had just received as a present. In 


this and other tests there is shown the binding force of law 


upon children of all ages as well as the duty of obedience 
to constituted authority. 

In a record of the results of child-study the investigations 
that have been made concerning juvenile offenders and the 


*« The Firat Three Years of Childhood,” p. 92. 
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causes of crime, ought not to be overlooked. These inves- 
tigations point to the conclusion that the age at which per- 
sons are most liable to commit crime in this country is 
under eighteen, and that a large proportion of juvenile of- 
fenders are under the normal or average weight and size. 
If, as appears to be the case, crime is occasioned largely by 
physical and mental defects, which can, to a large degree, be 
remedied, and if, as is now generally recognized, wrong do- 
ing may be more frequently traced to bad influences than to 
inheritance, the plan now generally pursued of punitive 
correction, is futile and wrong. Already a good beginning 
has been made in this State in the prevention of crime by 
the establishment of juvenile reformatories, in which judi- 
cious physical exercises and industrial training are made a 
prominent part of the treatment of inmates. | | 

Every one knows, who has had any experience with chil- 
dren, what strange and frequently difficult questions are asked 
about God, the angels, and the other world. While it is 
likely that many of these questions have been suggested by 
what they have heard from their elders, it is doubtless true 
that some of their inquiries spring from a natural and gen- 
uine interest in spiritual affairs. One interesting and sug- 
gestive investigation along the lines just indicated, was made 
recently by Professor Barnes, in California. The data upon 
which the study was based was over a thousand compositions 
written by children from six to twenty years of age, on the 
subjects of heaven and hell. These were supplemented by 
adult reminiscences of early beliefs and the questioning of 
children by mothers and teachers upon God, death, heaven, 
hell, angels, ghosts, witches, prayer, and religious ceremonies. 


The details of this investigation * are very interesting. | 


Up to the age of ten the children seemed to accept without 
question what had been told them respecting God. It is 
significant however that, while Christ was seldom referred to, 
more than half the papers represented God asa great and 


* Published in the Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. II, No. 3. 
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: good man. Heaven, in the estimation of most of the chil- 
_ dren, seemed to be simply an improved earth. There is evi- 
dence here of independent thinking —as in the case of one. 
child, a boy of fourteen, who said, after describing heaven as 
a place of singing and praise: “I suppose they will get tired 
of living this way all the time. Anyway, I would if I ever 
went there. I would like to visit heaven for a short time” ; 
and of another, a boy of ten, who thought that—“ Angels 
do not sit down all the time; they fly around some of the 

| ‘time, and they sit down some of the time”; and still of 
a another, who from bitter experience described heaven by 
4 saying, “I suppose if I went there I would not have to take 
care of baby, chop wood, or go to school.” Originality was 
still further expressed by the girl who said of angels, “I 
think they wear white gowns, shirred around the neck,” and 
q then, in a benevolent mood toward the other sex, said, “I 
a should think the boys and girls would wear their hair alike.” 
fo Professor Barnes, in summarizing briefly the ideas of the 
children examined, said :— 

The world of spirits is for the most part attractive; there is very little 
dark and forbidding imagery ; terror is. unknown; the ideas are gener- 
ally vague; and the standard theological beliefs are often quoted in 
ways that show that the children have had little or no teaching. 


The final conclusions are especially significant to those 
who believe in giving to children comprehensible and con- 
crete views of the Lord and heaven : — 


If young children are to be taught a theology, it must have an an- 
thropomorphic and realistic form. We may teach that God is a spirit, 
attributes. 


aw 


Sully, in his suntuelons upon the same general subject, 
gives an additional support to the child’s demand for simple 
and direct religious instruction, by saying :— 

Children seek to bring meaning and a consistent meaning into the 
jumble of communications about the unseen world to which they are 
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apt to be treated. Many of the less bright of these small minds may 
remain untroubled by the incongruities lurking in the mixture of ideas, 
half mythological or poetical, half theological, which is thus introduced. 
Such children are no worse than many adults who have a wonderful 
power of entertaining contradictory ideas by keeping them safely apart 
in separate chambers of their brain. The intelligent, thoughtful child, 
on the other ‘hand, tries at least to reconcile and to combine in an intel- 
ligible whole. His mind has not, like that of so many adults, become 
habituated to the water-tight compartment arrangement, in which there 
is no possibility of a leakage of ideas from one group into another. 
Hence his puzzlings, his questionings, his brave attempts to reduce the 
chaos to order. I think it is about time to ask whether parents are 


doing wisely in thus adding to the perplexing problems of early days.* 


One period of the child’s life is found to be of special im- 
portance —the period of adolescence. Of this period Dr. 
Hall says :— | 

New traits and diseases, organs and aw developed; boys and 
girls become independent, must devote themselves to others and to 
causes; the life of the individual terminates and that of the race begins; 


the religious sense is deepened, and almost every religious cult has 
marked this period by its most solemn ceremonial. 


Other psychologists have shown the close relation between 
this period of life and regeneration, or the beginnings of the 
religious sense. Here seems to be a field of special promise 
for the psychologist, and for all who have the moral and re- 
ligious welfare of the young at heart. 

The present movement in the study of children is of 
peculiar interest to New-Churchmen, and should have our 
cordial cooperation and support. Believing as we do in the 
formative influences upon the interiors of the child from 
birth through the ministrations of angels, we are able to 
interpret the observations that are made, and to make the 
derived inferences or conclusions a guide in helping us to 
cooperate wisely with the Lord in the training of children. 
When we consider the weak and frequently foolish treatment 
of children by parents and others, in which only habits of 


* + Studies of Childhood,” p, 132. 
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_ pride, disobedience, and selfishness are encouraged, when we 


consider also the debasing influences of evil companions and 
wretched surroundings into which some children are born or 
led, it is both a comfort and a help to think of those unseen 
but none the le&Ss potent influences by which “remains” of 
innocence and love are preserved in their interiors, ready to 
be used in later life as a protection from evil and a help in 
regeneration. 
Much of what Sweden has given us of the child’s 


inner life and needs was obtained by interior perception and 


by instruction from the Lord and angels. Our observations 
of the thoughts, feelings, and acts of children, if carefully 
made, will confirm what has thus been taught us. Even now 
with the little that has been done in child study we find 
many things learned by observation quite in agreement with 
the teachings of the Church in respect to the nature and 

needs of children. : 

The now generally accepted theory that children learn 
best by the aid of objects through the senses, finds expres- 
sion in Swedenborg’s reference to the ways in which chil- 
dren are taught in the other world, and what he says of 
“representations suited to their [the children’s) capacities,” 
seems to point to a still further application of objective 
teaching in the way of delineating or representing important 
events and principles. 

Of equal interest to New-Churchmen is the growing im- 
portance attached to the uses of plays and games as a 


means of early instruction and development, reminding us 


of the ways the angels themselves take in the training of 
children. In “ Heaven and Hell,” 337, we are told that,— 


All things are insinuated into the children by delights and seca 


~ nesses suited to their genius. 


And that,— 


_ By means of things pleasant and delightful, omen to the goods 
of innocence and charity, which goods are continually insinuated into 
them from the Lord through such agreeable mediums. | 
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Recent experiments to ascertain children’s interests have 
also shown that the uses of things havea large place in 
holding the interest and attention of children. Professor 
Barnes, at the close of one of his reports, * says : — : 


They [the tests] show that our natural history and other object lessons 
with primary children, if they are to appeal to their interest, must start 
with the uses and activities of objects, gradually lead out through what 


the things can do and what they are made of, to their ans, Ferm, 


color, etc. 


This conclusion is a hint of that fundamental principle of 
instruction repeated in many forms by Swedenborg, that 
truth and good must be conjoined in the mind to be endur- 
ing. In “Heaven and Hell,” 517, he shows how this prin- 
ciple is applied in angelic instruction. He says :— 


Knowledges are not committed to the memory but to the life. 


And again in the same number : — 


For spirits are affections and are continually inspired with an affec- 
tion for truth for the sake of the uses of life, since the Lord provides 
that every one should love the uses that are suited to his peculiar dispo- 
sition. The affection of truth is therefore conjoined in every one with 
the affection of use so intimately that they act as one, and thus truth is 
implanted in use, and the truths which are learned are truths of use. 


This utterance, made more than one hundred years ago, 
expresses two vital truths which are coming to be recognized 


in modern education, namely: Instruction to be effective 


must point to life and use, and must be adapted to each in- 
dividual child. 

As we see the growing interest that has been taken in 
the study of children during these later years, and as 


glimpses of the child-world give constant promise of knowl- . 


edge which has hitherto been hidden, we can realize as 
never before that we are living in a new age, and that 
into the mysteries of childhood, as well as into the myster- 


* “ Studies in Education,” No. VL, p. 211. 
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ies of faith, we are now permitted to enter. Where the 
way will lead us we do not know, but with reverent steps 
we may go on as we are led, in the firm belief that the ways 
through which we walk will be ways of pleasantness, and 
that the rewards of a clearer perception of the nature and 
needs of the children will be ours so long as we are in the 
company of those of whom it can be said, “ a little child 
shall lead them.” 


Joun T. PRINCE. 
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THE CHILD. 
II. THE NEW EDUCATION IN THE SUNDAY-—SCHOOL. 


THROUGH the last half-century — and latterly with con- 
stantly accelerating speed — a new and wonderful education 
has been breaking on the intellectual world. Outlined by 
Swedenborg in his doctrine of spiritual evolution and his 
doctrine of remains, it has been taken up, pursued, and 
adapted to practical uses by Pestalozzi, of Switzerland, and 
Froebel, of Germany — and changed, augmented, and re- 
adjusted to meet racial and individual exegencies down to 
the present. It came in with the conception of the material 
universe as a birth and evolution rather than a mechanism. 
This conception has revolutionized thought and action. It 
has relegated the artificial theories of ages to the lumber 
room, and tabulated them among the things we call fossils. 
It has regenerated every department of knowledge. A 
sweeping reconstruction has been made. Old churches 
have passed away, though the ruins still remain to some 
extent. Old sciences have been more alert and not even 
the ruins endure —the debris has been carried off and a 
new and living creation has silently arisen. The new idea 
of unfolding has taken possession of an enraptured world. 

Before, education had been one-sided and automatic — 
confining itself to the intellect. It made little of the moral 
nature. The heart, the conscience, and the imagination 
were almost wholly neglected. But the new education was 
based on religious instinct — the fact of the divine in man. | 
The culture of the reason was seen to be only a part of the 
culture of the soul — the heart must keep pace and balance 
with it. The notion of the mind as a thing of life, growth, 
and unity displaced the old idea that it was a set of well- 
defined vacancies to be crammed with as much information 
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as they were capable of holding. It was seen that the in- 


fant mind expands bya process of unfolding, and that it 


cannot be whipped nor disciplined into erudition, any more 
than the rose can be whipped into blossom. It was seen 
that each child has intrinsic gifts which must be sought 
out, exercised, and by native processes of cultivation and 
nutrition brought to maturity. These gifts lie quiescent in 
the youngest child awaiting the deft hand of the master. 
It was seen that every child is good for something, has a 
sacred individuality, which must be reverently studied, his 
gifts discerned, and the poise and aim of his specific powers 
made manifest. The spirit was thus to be moulded to the 
highest expressions of life. It was seen that in the child- 


nature there are stages of development — succeeding each 


other in definite order— each distinctly different, like the 
stages of growth in a plant from seed, to root, to blossom, 
and fruiting. Therefore not only the particular powers of 
each child were to be discovered and exercised, but at each 
epoch of his career he must be treated as a new creation. 
Each degree of development must be considered in relation 
to the inimitable personality. The old information theories 
vanished, and the new theory of formation by growth re- 
placed them. Life was to be taught from life — juiceless 
dogmatics were to disappear. The child was to be led out 
under the open sky, brought close to nature’s heart, and 
introduced to living entities. Education by symbolism was 
revived. Spiritual forces robed in the lovely garments of 
nature were called forth, and the truths which they en- 
shrined exposed to the delighted mind. Inanimate things 
were made to think, talk, and fellowship with the pupil. — 
There arrived a system of education in which soul-culture 
was the all-pervading principle. It might pertinently be 
called the school of the spirit. It stands for the evolution 
of moral life from the beginning —for the discernment, 
development, and strengthening of the divinely implanted 
faculties. It is an education that stands for character, for 
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the suppression of hereditary evil principles through the 
strengthening of the divine. | 

This eminent discovery led to a new movement, that 
began serious achievement about fifteen years ago and is 
each year gathering enthusiasm and dimension. No topic 
is more prominent in the minds of our .most exalted educa- 
tors than the study of children. It lies at the very roots 
of all valid educational effort. In relative importance: it 
rises high above knowledge of subjects or methods of teach- 
ing. It is seen that the teacher’s first necessity is child- 
study ; not alone in books treating the sciences of anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, ethics, philosophy, theology, 
or even pedagogy, but in the arena of child-life. The suc- 
cessful teacher must know the child as the master knows _ 
the instrument upon which he plays. And to understand 
childhood in general is not sufficient he must give con- 
scientious and loving attention to each pupil, he must him- 
self become a novitiate in the transcendent university of 
child-life. The prominent educational institutions of the 
land are awakening to this idea and are responding with 
great earnestness. Child-study has been added to the cur- 
riculum of several of our great pedagogical schools, and the 
movement is rapidly gathering momentum. The almost 
universal education of children under the Froebel philosophy 
seems close at hand. It is the new movement of the new 
age. It is thrilling every vigilant mind. It underlies all 
human culture in whatever field. The structure reared 
upon this basis will endure ; the winds may blow and the 
floods come, but it will stand, for it is founded upon a rock. 
The principle is equally potent and practical in the three 
fields of discipline — the family, the church, and the secu- 
lar school. It is taking deep root in public opinion dis-— 
closed by the phenomenal growth of the kindergarten. As _ 
the New Church has been the discoverer and expounder 
of this immortal system of spiritual culture, she ought now 
to be the leader. She ought to foster the movement, guide 
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it, and keep it pure. It belongs to her by native right. 
She ought not only to aid its progress in the secular domain, 
but she ought to introduce it into the family and the 
Sunday-school — the elementary departments of the church. 
As the primary school lies at the roots of national char- 
acter, the Sunday-school is the basis and salvation of the 
church. It is by far the most important and difficult sec- 
tion of Christian effort. The old idea was that anybody 
can teach children. The new idea calls for experts and 
specialists. The old idea largely prevails in the Sunday- 
school. It is remarkable that we have not awakened to 
this momentous opportunity.. The link in the chain of life 
that should be made strongest has been almost disregarded. 
- It is a maxim no one thinks of controverting that the earli- 
est years of a child’s life are decisive of destiny. It is right 
here that the subtle and critical era of the human career 
is to be found and not in after years as so many think. 
This has been forgotten, or unknown. The incorruptible 
seed is sown, the life poised, destiny moulded, in the fleet- 
ing days of childhood. The church should throw her 
energies into this fascinating and pivotal field. She has 
made the mistake of concentrating her strength upon 
matured character —an effort fraught with immense diffi- 
culty, and almost entirely vain. It is a great blunder to 
wait for the young tree to grow up before straightening it. 
The New Church must be built from the infant class — 
else she will die out, or be absorbed into other religious 
bodies. If the new education is the only valid substructure 
upon which the fabric of the soul may be constructed, it is 
plain that it must invade the Sunday-school, if the church 
is to continue to exist in its purity. The same study of 
_ childhood, and adaptation of truth to its needs, that is be- 
coming the feature of instruction in the secular schools, 
must take possession of the Sunday-schools. The principles 
of education are the same in whatever domain. It is the 
new movement of the new age, a great and fertile oppo 
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nity ; and the New Church should have the rightful honor 
of introducing it into this province. 

The religious intuition belongs to the new education — 
‘yet in the secular schools it is seriously handicapped. It is 
a sad and evident truth, too, that the home has not yet risen 
to its high privilege as a school of moral development. 
There are so many inadequate mothers, so many busy 
fathers, and existence in the home is so preoccupied with 
material things, the struggle for existence is so fierce and 
constant. The Sunday-school then remains as an open 
domain reposing underneath the wings of the church, It 
is the embryo from which the church militant and trium- 
phant is to emerge. But when we turn in this direction 
and contemplate what it has been, and what it is, we are 
disheartened. It is pitifully inefficient and inadequate. It 
is as it were without form and void, and darkness broods 


over it. Its methods are haphazard and mechanical. Edu- 


cators who have done magnificent work in the secular do- 
main have left the Sunday-school to languish. And when 
we realize that the burden of religious instruction rests with 
the Sunday-school, it seems like placing a mountain of re- 
sponsibility upon the shoulders of a mouse. Its entire sys- 
tem needs readjustment — the coach is on the wrong road. 


It needs a new beginning from the rudiments of the new > 


education, and a rehabilitation of every department. It 


is astonishing what may be done by moving along these 


living lines of culture. The soul of youth, placed in pro- 
pitious conditions, and touched by master fingers, will de- 
velop rapidly. If this radiant idea could only take posses- 
sion of our men and women of education, leisure, and 
means, if the young women of our parishes could be trained 
in child-study, if they could be awakened and interested in 
this fathomless, yet intensely practical and fascinating de- 
partment of knowledge, the church would rise to the zenith 
of influence and dawn on the world with the beauty, _ 
metry, and brightness foretold by the seers. 
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Let me now turn to the consideration of the three work- 


ing fundamentals of the new education — the key words of 


its philosophy — and examine them in relation to the Sun- 
day-school. Unity, adaptation, and self-activity are the 


trinity of essentials that compose the new education. All 


methods, all learning, all activities may be tabulated under 
these three comprehensive heads. The teacher should 
carry them into every movement, every thought, every in- 
spiration. They are sublimely simple. They form a base 
upon which the universe, physical, mental, and spiritual, is 


builded. 


The idea of unity has been very largely uniformity, which 
is a radically different thing. Creation proceeds on the 
principle of unity in variety. One pervading life, but myr- 
iad forms of life. One generic mind, but innumerable 
shades of individuality. One central sun, but uncounted 
constellations. Uniformity is distasteful to the tempera- 
ment of the child. It has been born out of the bosom of 
the infinite life, which is infinitely varied. The greatest of 
all dangers that beset the teacher is that of falling into auto- 
matic and routine habits. Each child must be treated at 
each meeting as a new individuality. The child is never the 
same — it must be greeted like the morning, as fresh from 


the hand of the Creator. Variety is the genius of life; 
- and the teacher who has life, who possesses an unfeigned 
- love and interest in childhood, will be spontaneously and 


joyously versatile. There will be a new teacher, a new 
pupil, a new lesson for the new day. Here is the solution 
of the deadening sameness that oppresses our schools. Let 
the teacher catch the inspiration of the new education, and 
it will vanish. The solution is not discovered in eccentric 
and happy methods, but in an abounding life and love. 
The lessons should have a thread of unity running through 
them. The tendency is to overcrowd, cram, and confuse, 
until all is nebulous and hazy in the child's comprehension. 


This is one reason why so many adults have no lucid and 
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orderly conception of the Word. One simple truth is all 
that can be impressed with distinctness on the child’s mind. 


One truth clad in the vestments of a pure literature, colored | 


and enlivened by a divine imagination, transmitted in song 
and story, is more efficacious than twenty truths wrought 


into logical and mathematical formulas. The inimitable 


parables of our Lord are an illustration of what I mean. 
The ancient illusion that one does not learn unless he knows 
he learns, has been dissipated. One learns best uncon- 
sciously, through pictures, stories, the panoramic moods of 
nature, the comedies, tragedies, and normal flow of circum- 
stance. All should be made as interesting as possible. 
God has placed us in the cathedral of all outdoors, with the 
sapphire sky as its roof, frescoed with stars, the forests its 
pillars and architraves, the sea, the storms, and the spheres 
to chant its litanies, the kaleidoscopic march of the human 
race adding the heroic and the martial. This is the ineffa- 


_ ble university that has emerged out of chaos, equipped thus — 


for the training of men. Ever-changing and attractive be- 
yond utterance it sets the divine model. Interest is of the 
most vital importance. When our Lord had ceased speak- 
ing it was said of Him that “never man spake as this man.” 
“The common people heard him gladly.” The deepest 
truths will die on the child’s ear without the proper setting. 
Attention must first be secured if anything is to be accom- 
plished. The child should be charmed into the grasp of 
great thoughts. The laboratory method should be pressed 
to the fullest issue, for this is God’s method. Life begets 
life is as true in the Sunday-school as in any other province 
of learning. Interest should be awakened and held at all 
cost. Nothing that is zo¢ interesting — not everything that 
is interesting — nothing merely interesting. The deep need 
is a living, loving, gifted teacher — but how difficult to find. 
This is the mighty problem that confronts us. It is easy for 
those who have no life in themselves to do a thing at arm’s 


length ; but it costs much to come into living, personal — 


touch, and impart inspiration. 
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The law of adaptation must be as resolutely adhered to in 
the cultivation of souls as in the cultivation of plants. The 
seed must be enticed to fruition by legitimate and patient - 
processes. It cannot be coerced. Within the sheath re- 
poses all its possibilities. Nothing can be put into it — only 
something can be evolved along lines of eternal law. Within 
the acorn lies the oak that will shake its giant arms in the 
teeth of the storms of fifteen centuries. Within the chrys- 
alis is the moth —color, form, instinct, hermetically sealed, 
until the propitious hour of liberation. Within the seed is 
the violet — with its modesty, its fragrance, its subdued and 
winsome complexion. The occult life must be reverently 
wooed into artless expression. It cannot be hurried ; if con- 
strained, it becomes exotic and abnormal. The gardener 
may lash the soil in anger, but over him bends the tranquil, 
rebuking sky, and underneath his feet lies the imperturbable 
earth. He must adapt himself to inexorable conditions of 

_If this is true of nature how much truer of spirit, of which 
nature is a configuration. If the mind is a thing of life and 
growth, how reverently and hopefully the law of adaptation 


should be pursued. The magic word never absent from the 


teacher’s thought is adaptation. The child’s mind is to be 


_ provided with its appropriate nutrition and environment. 


The teacher must bow to its peculiar necessities. He is to 
take the child as he is, and where he is, as the farmer takes 
the soil, and by adaptation induce it to unfold its peculiar 
being. The effort in past times has been to shape and adapt 
him to something, rather than adapt something to him. The 
diverse gifts of each pupil are to be devoutly studied, exer- 


- cised, and nurtured. Nothing can be put into the mind, 


only something can be developed. Information must give 


_ place to formation. As the agriculturist feeds the land with 


the chemicals that have been exhausted, as the physician 


‘feeds the blood with properties that will keep the varied 
functions abreast of each other, so the mind must be forti- 
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fied. Nothing added—only conditions vouchsafed. The 
disposition of the teacher acts like a stimulant or sedative 
upon the pupil. Like teacher, like class. The impatient 
florist baptizes his whole establishment with his individu- | 
ality. The stranger going there feels at once the sphere of 
the place. Beauty of diction, depth and sweetness of sen- 
timent, purity of imagination, are equally infectious. Let 
the teacher understand her instrument, and possess facility — 
of expression, and she may touch the complex keys of life, 
and they will respond with the noblest harmonies. She may 
handle her class as the leader does his orchestra. He 
swings his baton here, there, now up, now down, to the 
right and left, adroitly calling forth every tone in its own 
time and full power. In the lessons the idea of adaptation 
has been giving the same lesson, on the same day, to all 
classes, from the primary to the adult. But if there are 
stages of mental growth, each distinctly different from the 
other, it follows that there should be a wide range of les- 
sons. There is the period that responds to picture and 
story — history and chronology have not yet arrived. There 
is the scientific and historical period. There is the doctri- 
nal period. There is the period where pure spiritual truth © 

may be received unsupported by the literal basis. Historic 
sequence has been too severely adhered to in a field where 
it is almost entirely lost. Dates, ethics, portions of scrip- 
ture where the narrative shocks the innocent mind and 
the interior truths cannot yet be comprehended, are almost 
worse than useless. The depraved performances of Judas 
and Pilate — the shocking preliminaries of the crucifixion — 
react on the budding imagination disastrously. There should | 
be a graded curriculum, extending through a series of years, 
suited to each stage of growth, closing with graduation and 
diploma. There should be an attractive and effective plan — 
of daily readings, each an integral part of the weekly les- 


~ son, that the coming topic may be carried on in the home 


with cumulative interest until Sunday is reached, This 
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would be very helpful to the mothers, and furnish devotions 
and study for the entire year. Inthe younger classes the 
imagination should be called into play. It should be en- | 
larged and purified. High ideals should be clothed with 
imagery that will abide in the mind and adorn the walls of 
memory. Imagination lends wings — ideals create life. The 
imagination largely governs life. “Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” The young mind promptly responds to 
good literature. In place of the weak and impertinent mor- 
alizing, so common in our Sunday-schools, noble literary 


_ pictures should be offered. 


The principle of self-activity need not be dwelt upon, as 
it has crept into the preceding paragraphs, and received 
some illustration. It is a parallel feature of nature. The 
florist simply gives the flower an opportunity to grow, to 
disclose its being. He supplies conditions — the plant does 
the rest. It pushes its way through the soil from root to 
stem, and so to flower, by innate power. It is self-moved. 
So the child is to be given an opportunity to think, feel, act 
for itself. It may be guided, lured in right directions, 
swayed by suggestion, affection, example, opportunity ; but, 
if it is to expand, the function of self-activity must not be 
suppressed. 

Finally, where are the ideal teachers to come from? This 
is the crux of the whole situation. That the Sunday-school 
has survived to this day indicates its tenacity of life, and 
tells us what a power it would be if reorganized on the lines 
of the new education. The Sunday-school has. proceeded 


on the assumption that almost anybody can teach children. 
_"Well-meaning but misguided persons have entered a field 
- where experts belong. There is so little interest in child- 


education, such dense ignorance of what it means to poise 
a young spirit for the eternities, that it is impossible to pro- 
cure gifted and capable teachers. Sunday-schools, as a rule, 
have to take what they can get. I see but one way out of 
this difficulty. We must arouse interest in child-study. We 
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must show the necessity for it—that the security of the 
church and the nation depends upon it. To begin right is 
half the battle fought. An institution should be founded 
and endowed to train teachers in the new education for serv- 
ice in the church. Or a department in some secular train- 
ing school might be endowed. The curriculum might easily 


be expanded to include the Sunday-school, for the principles — 


are the same in both the secular and religious fields. Or 


better still, a pedagogical department might be added to 
our own Theological School. All young ministers should be 


compelled to take the course. . It would lend the institution 
new life, new inspirations. It would be a grand place to 
train missionary teachers in the new education, and send 
them through the parishes to form and instruct normal 
classes, from which teachers could be selected. This would 
be practical, with the children at hand to provide an im- 
mediate field of use. How this would help the homes, and 


what a blessing it would be to mothers, who have a minia- 


ture school under their perpetual supervision! What an 
awakening of interest there would be in the children, and 
how our churches would thrill with new ‘impulses! What 


an opportunity for our wealthy young ladies who desire to 


devote themselves to the upbuilding of the church! Here 
is something of eternal consquence at their very doors, some- 
thing tangible, practical, workable, with results as certain as 
-jts processes. Any consecrated person may set in motion 
activities that will enlarge and intensify themselves with the 
flight of time. A general missionary effort ought to be in- 
augurated along these effectual lines. What an opportunity 
for our wealthy men who love the church, and desire to see 
her crowned with the glory of prophecy! It would bring 
her abreast of the loftiest hopes and efforts of the world’s 

‘science, philosophy, and theology. She would be like “a 
city set on a hill that cannot be hid.” She would be seen 
descending among men silently, beautifully —in matchless 


symmetry. No single effort that has been attempted could : 
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do half so much as this. When Prussia went down before 
France, the Emperor Frederick declared, “We must have 
a new education to make a new generation of men.” A 
class of Prussian students was sent to Switzerland into 
Pestalozzi’s training school. And after the battle of Sedan, 
Von Moltke said, “It was Pestalozzi who did it.” This is 
the need of the New Church. - The whole system of the 
new education lies imbedded in her philosophy. If any in- 
stitution on earth is equipped and ordained to the work, it is 
the New Church. Shall we simplify, adapt, and systematize 
our dispensation of truth and love to this end? Have we 
the requisite consecration, vision, and practicability to do it? 
What do our leaders think about it ?— our men aa women 
of brains, devotion, and money? 


CLARENCE LATHBURY. 
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THE CHILD. 
Ill]. FRIENDSHIP WITH BOYS. 


Wuar shall'we do to develop the spiritual nature of our 
older boys? And to that end what shall we do to keep them 
in Sunday-school? It is one of the questions that this gen- 
eration has to face; in the last, Sunday-school and church 
were matters of course, and any reluctance to attend them 
was met by authority, more or less gentle, according to the | 
disposition of the parent. Now attraction takes the place 
of authority, and different influences on different planes are 
brought to bear to induce attendance. The general methods 
of the school —the music, festivals, and the recitations in 
which all take part — interest and hold the younger scholars, 
and the girls much longer than the boys. The boys, with 
their unsettled voices and awkwardness of feeling, are con- 
scious of making but a poor figure on these occasions; the 

' only festival that they thoroughly enjoy is Christmas — the 
tree and the supper appeal to them. They are not to be 
despised on that account —they have only reached that 
point in the evolution of their nature where these tastes are — 
in order. Ata later period we find the young men ame-. 
nable to social and intellectual influences, and sometimes to 
those of a spiritual nature. But those things which hold 
and interest the two extremes have less force applied to the 
transition period —then almost everything depends on the 
personality of the teacher. First of all she—TI say she, be- 
cause so large a proportion of teachers are women — must 
have a good development of the twin powers, sympathy and 
imagination — sympathy to prompt her to picture the boys’ 
minds, and imagination wherewith to do it. : 

If the transition period with the girl may be described as 7 
“where the brook and river meet,” with the boy it may be 
likened to the Scottish Border of old—at one time his 
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mind shows power of attention and a grasp of subjects seem- 
ingly wonderful for his years; at another, the wild boy na- 
ture has ridden a foray across the border and left what looks 
but a barren waste. At this age one sometimes looks with 
amazement at seeing the boy, who has been absorbed in the 
fortunes of Washington, or thrilled by the heroism and suf- 
ferings of Armenia or Cuba, lay down his book or his paper, 
and drop upon the floor to join his younger brother in play- 
ing with a toy fire department. The man and the boy are 
both present in him; now one, now the other comes to the 
surface, and it is impossible to predict which will be upper- 
most on a given Sunday. The teacher must not be discour- 
aged if some day when she has prepared what she hoped 
would prove an unusually interesting lesson, she finds her 
boy to have lapsed into childhood, and relieving his physical 
restlessness by sly but good-natured punches _ pokes at 
his next neighbor. | 

In this connection it needs to be taken into the account 
that bright boys have enough of the Napoleonic mind to do 
two things at once —this side play does not prevent them 
from hearing every word that is said; and the half-discour- 
aged teacher would take heart again could she know how 
much of what she has said has been retained. Some years — 
ago a class of such boys fell into the hands of a teacher 
who understood these facts of boy nature, and who truly 


loved every member of her class. One of them when he 


grew to young manhood, found himself a ranchman in the 
far West. Ata gathering of what did duty as neighbors in 
that wild region, he was asked for a statement of the belief 
of the New Church. - In writing home he said, “ Thanks to 
the instruction I received in Sunday-school, I could give it.” 
Another member of the same class heard, in the day school 
that he attended, what seemed to him a false statement of 
the Christian faith, He rose up in his place, and, in the 
presence of the master and the class, stated with consider- 
able clearness the New-Church doctrine of the Lord. Those 
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two boys may have had more than the ordinary amount of 
the courage of their convictions, but they were not always 
quiet in Sunday-school. 

Sometimes a teacher who has been accustomed to the 


freer expression of sentiment that characterizes girls, feels a 

chilled by the comparative silence of boys. Occasionally, 4 
however, a. boy will speak, and when he does, what he says | a 1 
is not surface deep. | Ba 


A little later than the playful age, and sometimes mixed 
up with it, comes the argumentative period. Ishmael is 
born —his hand is against every man, and he feels that 
every man’s hand is against him. There are twin mistakes © 
to be avoided here: debating, and undervaluing the boy’s 
own reason. These attempts at reasoning should be looked 
upon in the same light as would be his first attempts at 
walking. 

Under all these conditions the key to success, next to the 
divine love in the heart, is a sympathetic imagination capa- 
ble of picturing the boy’s possibilities and the way to them. 

One thing to be remembered is that half an hour is a 
long time for him to fix his mind on spiritual subjects. It _ 

_ is well to begin where he really is, and lead up; and one 

should be satisfied if the last impression is spiritual—only _ & 

it should be an impression, to which what was before has 4 Fr 

contributed, and not a mere finish. = 
I once heard Dr. Reuen Thomas address his Sunday- 

school. It was an anniversary occasion, and the children of 

all ages present seemed numberless. Down both of the - 

long side aisles, and up the broad aisle they walked in close- 

pressed double ranks, and when those at the head of the 

procession were seated the end was not in sight. Dr. 

Thomas began his address by explaining the nature of a eS 

parable, and proceeded to say that all religions have their _ | 

parables. “To-day,” said he, “I will give you one from the § 

Greek.” He told the story of King Midas, in that happy «4 

way that lets the meaning shine through, “Why,” asked | 
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he, “do people make such mistakes, taking imaginary good 
for true? We will answer the question by another Greek 
parable.” Here followed the story of the man who sat in a 
cave with his back to the opening, so that he could see no 
real object, only the reflections on the wall of the cave. 
«*So,” said the speaker, “we mistake shadows for substance 
when we turn our backs to the light. The test of things,” 
he went on, “is in the use made of them, as we learn by 


one of our own parables.” The expression, “our own,” very 
happily brought the thought back to the Christian religion. 


Then came the account of Moses and his rod—the same 
thing that was a serpent on the ground was full of the di- 
vine power when lifted up. 

In talking with the boy always talk up to him, never down. 
Give him the opportunity to contribute something to the 
conversation — he is sure to know something. that you do 
not, and the rule holds here, as elsewhere, that we love that 
to which we give. Especially, some confidence in regard to 
one’s experiences is desirable. Tell him how things looked 
to you formerly, and how they look now. It will draw out 


~ his own experiences —and he has them. I was once talk- 


ing to a class about going up into a mountain and looking 
down upon themselves. One boy responded promptly, “I 
don’t do that very often, I don’t like it”; and another, “I 
feel mighty mean when I do that.” That these boys used 
their own dialect was good proof that they knew whereof 
they spoke. 

It is wise for the teacher to find or to make chances of 
talking with her boy. If he is confined to the house by 
some trifling ailment, let her seize the golden opportunity 


and call, making it apparent that she has come to see him, 


not his mother or sister. It is well also to get him to at- 
tend the church sociables, and to be sure that he has a good 


time. His going will furnish an opportunity for conversa- 
tion. A little later he would prefer a younger lady, quite 


likely now he would rather have you. Prime yourself a 
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little — somewhere between baseball and the fire depart- 
ment and Cuba, you can find common ground. Somehow 
draw your boy out. By getting his ideas you know what to 
say, and what not to say, in the course of your instructions. 
Also there is a chance that the interest he feels in these 
secular talks may pass over to the lesson hour, and lead him 
_ to bear a part there also. 

I would suggest here that while the coeducation and close 
association of the sexes is an excellent principle in general, 
it has, at least, one exception. There isa short period when, 
in the Sunday-school class, it is better not. It is the period 
when the differentiation of the sexes first becomes marked. 
Before, the incipient man was Adam, now he is becoming 
Ish and Isha. When the two have developed their true 
‘forms of life, they will be a delight to each other, but that 
time is not yet. At this period boys are apt to have a con- 
tempt for girls. I remember one who when a little sister 


came into the family comforted himself with the hope that > 


she would not have girls’ ways. Something may be learned 
_ by watching the dismissal of a school. There are groups of 
girls, and groups of boys, but not many mixed groups. Evi- 
dently the two do not desire each others’ society. 

The general exercises of the Sunday-school will give some 
association. In the classes, however, where the subjects are 
not as those considered in the secular school, but are those 
that touch the personal life and experience, it is impossible 
to secure the confidence of one sex in the presence of the 
other. A little later the boys will be confiding their thoughts 
to some girl, but just now they are less afraid of their teacher 
and of the other boys than of her. 

The shyness of this age has something akin to the sit 
_esty that seeks sufficient clothing for the body —an intuition 


that their spiritual clothing is yet too imperfect to fit them 


for appearing in each others’ presence. 
Some day the faithful teacher will have a grand surprise. 
The summer vacation, or some other cause, has separated 
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her from her boy for a while. When she meets him again 
she finds, not the queer compound that she left, but a man, 
immature indeed, nevertheless a man ready to take his place 
in the Church and in life, and to learn new lessons therein. 
And the most surprising thing about the change is its 
apparent suddenness, 


F. Noyes. 
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THE CHILD. 


IV. GOOD READING. 


It cannot be said that the importance of good reading for 
the young is a new subject or one about which there is 
much difference of opinion. Certainly in the last twenty 
years it has been upon the minds of librarians and teachers, 
fathers and mothers, and uncles and aunts, to say nothing of 
the writers of books and the editors of magazines, and has 
occupied their thoughts as much as any other subject con- 


nected with children, and has been perhaps more discussed 


than at any other period: 
The subject — the importance of good reading for the 


young — suggests two questions: Why important? What — 


is good ? 

In regard to the former question the point that first strikes 
_us is the immense part which the printed page plays in the 
daily life of every individual at the present time, as com- 
pared with, say five hundred years ago, or, leaving out of 
consideration the few professed scholars and men of leisure, 


even fifty years ago. The enormous volume of printed mat- 


ter pouring forth in an unceasing stream from the printing 
presses of the world, and sold at an incredibly low figure, 
the whole addressed directly to the minds of men, and con- 
veying facts and ideas valuable or worthless, inspiring, or 


entertaining, or demoralizing, as the case may be, is one of 


the great forces to be reckoned with in the consideration 
of any moral, or social, or educational question. 


Almost from the very beginning the mind of the child | 


comes into contact with this stream. Long before he can 
read himself, his mother, his grandmother, his aunts, his 
nurse, his older brothers and sisters begin to read to him 
(his ancestors had stories fo/d them, I suspect, at the same 


tender age), and every phrase and line of the books read to 
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fe aa a es to know by heart, while still unable to spell 


out a word himself. As soon as he has learned to read, he 


_ begins on his own account, and many children between eight 


and sixteen read with surprising rapidity, so that some libra- 


_ ries have been obliged to make a rule that a child shall not 


draw more than one book a week, others that he shall not 
have more than one a day. All these years, from infancy 
on, what the child reads or what he has read to him is having 
its daily and constant influence upon him; every word, 


‘every idea, the phraseology, the grammar, the style, the 


moral standards, the ideals are all soaking in and uncon- 
sciously influencing his taste, his use of language, his point 
of view, and indirectly his character. Is it not then a tre- 
mendously important question — what is he reading, what is 
he learning to value, what kind of standards, both of taste 
and of morals, is his reading fostering ? 

Mrs. Kate Douglas i says in her little book on 


«Children’s Rights” : 


It is in remembering what books greatly moved us in earlier days; 
what books wakened strong and healthy desires, enlarged the horizon of 


our understanding, and inspired us to generous action, that we get some 


clue to the books with which to surround our children; and a reminis- 
cence of this kind becomes a sort of psychological observation. The 
moment we realize clearly that the books we read in childhood and 
youth make a profound impression that can never be repeated later 
(save in some rare crisis of heart and soul, where a printed page marks 
an epoch in one’s mental or spiritual life), then we become reinforced in 


- our opinion that it makes a deal of difference what children read and 


how they read it. (p. 77.) . 

It is the books we read before middle life that do most to mould our 
characters and influence our lives; and this not only because our na- 
tures are then plastic and our opinions flexible, but also because, to pro- 
duce lasting impression, it is necessary to give a great author time and 


‘meditation. The books that are with us in the leisure of youth, that we 


love for a time not only with the enthusiasm, but with something of the 
exclusiveness, of a first love, are those that enter as factors forever in 
our mental life. (p. 89.) 


What sort of books then should children read, what do 
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they naturally like, and how is a taste for noble literature 
developed? There are, it seems to me, at least four essen- 


tials which a book must have to be suitable reading for chil- | 


dren — or, I might add, for anybody. It must be interesting, 
it must be wholesome, it must be true, and it must have 
literary quality. 

It must be xteresting that it may be read with tee 
that it may of itself attract the reader and hold his atten- 
tion; if difficulty at this point has to be overcome, the book 


may indeed be read by an effort of will or as a task imposed, 


but the love of reading has not been planted. 


It must be wholesome, that is, with healthy standards be- 


_hind it, generous ideals pervading it, and free from the mor- 
bidness or the contemptuous levity which kills what is inno- 
cent, right-minded, and eager. 

It must be ¢vue, as opposed to the false, not to the ficti- 
tious or the romantic. Stories, fairy-tales, adventure, have an 
important place in children’s reading, and are true or false, 
not according to whether they recount facts or not, but ac- 
cording to the spirit of life that is in them. | 

And books must have a certain excellence as /iterature. 
In many books satisfying the other three requirements a 
very modest degree of excellence in this respect may be 
sufficient, but let us at least insist upon good grammar, clear 
statement, and, with very few exceptions, no dialect and 
little slang. A straightforward correct use of language is 
one of the most important, one of the priceless, possessions. 
The foundations of it are laid in childhood; but the school 
by itself can never give it, and all the assistance possible to 
be had from the reading of books is needed to counteract 
the influence of the street and often of the home. 

Mrs. Wiggin, in speaking of children’s books, says : — 


Whatever children read, let us see that it is good of its kind, and that 


it gives variety, so that no integral want of human nature shall be neg- — 


lected —-so that neither imagination, memory, nor reflection shall be 
starved. 
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Style is a matter of some moment, even at this early stage. Mothers 
sometimes forget that children cannot read slipshod, awkward, redun- 
dant prose, and sing-song, vapid verse, for ten or twelve years, and then 
take kindly to the best things afterward. 

Long before a child is conscious of such a thing as purity, delicacy, 
directness, or strength of style, he has been acted upon unconsciously, 
so that when the period of conscious choice comes, he is either attracted 


or repelled by what is good, according to his training. (pp. 85, 86.) 


Many story-books, otherwise excellent, are spoiled by the 
needless introduction of bad grammar and slovenly English, 
even into the mouths of the mothers and fathers, who at 
least, by poetic license, so to speak, might be supposed to 
use correct language. Realism of this kind I am convinced 
is entirely lost on children, and they do not care a fig more 
for the story on account of its reproducing all the bad gram- 
mar that they are accustomed to hear every day from people | 
who have never learned to speak good English.. 

It is too bad that the efforts of the teacher or the parent 


‘should be hampered by the bad example of what should be 
and might be their best ally. 


But something more than the mere absence of bad Eng- 
lish is desirable in at least a part of a child’s reading. The 
literary quality of noble prose or verse affects a child, even 
though he does not grasp the whole meaning of m and is a 
valuable element in his mental nurture. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder says in his “Childhood in Litera- 
ture and Art”: 


I have great faith in the power of noble literature when brought into 
simple contact with the child’s mind, always assuming that it is the liter- 
ature which deals with elemental feeling, thought, and action which is 
so presented. I think the solution of the problem which-vexes us will 
be found not so much in the writing of good books for children, as in 
the wise choice of those parts of the world’s literature which contain 
an appeal to the child’s nature and understanding. It is not the books 
written expressly for children, so much as it is the books written out of 
minds which have not lost their childhood, that are to form the body of 
literature which shall be classic for the young. As Mr. Ruskin rightly 
says, ‘The greatest books contain food for all ages, and an intelligent 
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and rightly bred youth or girl ought to enjoy much even in Plato by the 
time they are fifteen or sixteen.” (pp. 241, 242.) 


In regard to the necessity that books should be interest- 
ing, Mr. T. W. Higginson said toa — of librarians in 
Boston, in 1879 :— 


I really know nothing more unreasonable than the way in which pa- 
rents treat their children in respect to reading history. The mother 
looks up from her novel or the father from his Daily Tribune, and they 
say, “ My child! why do you not go on with your volume of history?” 
when no Act of Congress would be strong enough to induce them to 
read it for themselves; and when the child does not really object to it 
as being true but as being told in an uninteresting way. The child’s 
refusal does credit to his intellect. If we cannot make sense as inter- 


_ esting as nonsense, it is because we have not learned how to teach or 


write; we should blame ourselves, not him. 
No! Children have a right to demand of us what they always de- 
mand — that if we wish them to read good books, we shall make such 


books interesting. (Library Journal, Vol. 4, pp. 358, 359.) 
The kind of fiction suitable for children’s reading is, per- 


haps, the point where the most divergence of opinion exists, — 


and one reason for this is that much depends upon the 


character of the child and his surroundings. Without try- — 


ing to cover the whole subject, it may be said in general 
that he should have books that stimulate rather than those 
which excite, stories that depict a genuine and unconven- 
tional life rather than those which show artificial conditions 


- and unnatural relations, tales the heroism and self-sacrifice 


of which will illuminate the daily life rather than those in 


which the sensational exploits and hair-breadth escapes, even — 


while exemplifying noble qualities, make one’s every-day 
duties seem mean and commonplace. 

Of so-called sensational literature Mr. Higginson has a 
word to say in regard to the natural craving for it : — | 


- It is not a bad impulse, but a good one, which makes the child seek 
the reading you call sensational. The motive that sends him to Oliver 
Optic is just that love of adventure which has made the Anglo-American 
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race spread itself across a continent, taking possession of it in spite of 


forests, rivers, deserts, wild Indians, and grizzly bears. The impulse 
which leads him to Jules Verne is the same yearning of scientific im- | 
agination that has made the American the foremost inventor of the 
world. How much of the great daring of our American Civil War 
was nurtured by tales of adventure, reaching lives that had until that 
war no outlet! You cannot repress these yearnings— you fortunately 
cannot. They are the effort of the young mind to get outside its early 


limitations. 


The demand for the sensational will still remain and must Pe moder- 
ately and wisely met, not absolutely prohibited. It is not more natural 
for a bird to fly, than it is for an active-minded child to wish for en- 
larged experiences, and to know something of the life outside its own 
nest. (/bid., pp. 357, 358.) 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke, speaking to the same aaa 


meeting, said : — 


Let us understand, once for all, that fiction meets an eternal taste in 
man. It is not merely milk for babes, but meat for men. A man who 
has no taste for fiction is deficient in some faculty. Reading fiction is 
not an evil to be abated, but a tendency to be educated, purified, and 
guided. People should be taught to read, not passively, but actively; 
to think about what they read, and talk of it. 

Exclude bad books by good ones, poor reading by better reading, 
and 


(/bid., p. 357-) 


In regard to choosing books for children, Mrs. Wiggin 
has a wise word of warning :— 


I would not choose too absolutely for a child save in his earliest 
years, but would rather surround him with the best and worthiest books, 
and let him choose for himself; for there are elective affinities and an- 
tipathies here that should not be disregarded, that are, indeed, certain 
indications of latent powers, and trustworthy guides to the child’s un- 
folding possibilities. 

Books can only be profoundly influential as they unite themselves 
with decisive tendencies. Provide the right conditions for mental 
growth, and then let the child do the growing. If we dictate too abso- 
lutely, we envelop instead of develop his mind, and weaken his power 
of choice. On the other hand, we do not wish his reading to be - 
tial or one-sided, as it may be without intelligent oversight. 
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Mr. Scudder says in regard to the personnel, so to speak, 


of many children’s stories and the character of their inci- 


dents :— 


It is here, in the books for young people, that one may discover the 
most flagrant illustration of that spurious individuality in childhood 
which I have maintained to be conspicuous in our country. Any one 


who has been compelled to make the acquaintance of this literature © 


must have.observed how very little parents and guardians figure in it, 
and how completely children are separated from their elders. The most 
popular books for the young are those which represent boys and girls 
as seeking their fortune, working out their own schemes, driving railway 
trains and steamboats it may be, managing farms, or engaged in adven- 
tures which elicit all their uncommon heroism. 

Consider if it be not possible to report the activity and comradery of 
the young in closer and more generous association with the life of their 
elders. The spectacle of a healthy family life, in which children move 
freely and joyously, is not so rare as to make models hard to be found, 
and one would do a great service to young America who should bring 
back the wise mother and father into juvenile literature. 


Art and literature have been passing through a period of — 


realism, and children’s books have not escaped the influence 
of the movement. Whatever may be said of it in fiction 
for adults, it is surely out of place in children’s stories, It 
is not a question of truth — realism and idealism are equally 
true, but realism, as Dr. John Watson has lately said, tells 
all that it sees without discriminating, idealism selects what 
it will see and reproduces what is worth seeing. 


Mrs. Garrison, many years ago, in reviewing a number of . 


stories in Zhe Nation, made some very excellent remarks on 


the subject of realism in children’s books, which may form a | 


fitting close to this series of extracts. She said :— 


It seems to us that the method of dealing with children adopted by 
many of their modern entertainers in fictitious literature, is wholly erro- 
neous. Children do not desire, and ought not to be furnished, merely 
realistic pictures of themselves. Sensible parents do not describe their 
children to their faces, nor repeat in their presence their funny speeches 
or amusing little naughtinesses, Books which aim only to paint chil- 
dren “as they are” should be placed only in the hands of people old — 
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enough to discern their philosophy. A boy’s heart craves a hero; and 
he believes in his hero with all the beautiful literalness and seriousness 


‘of early childhood. We mature so soon here, we so soon become self- 


analytical, sharp, critical, sceptical, that we not only cannot enjoy any- 
thing but realism ourselves, but we become incapable of comprehending 
that the young are imaginative and full of faith, and that for them a 
moral romance — we use the word “ moral” broadly — may be made, by 
a skilful writer, of more weight and wider influence than many sermons. 
From the very nature of the case, it is impossible to separate children’s 
books into the “instructive” and the -“ amusing,” with the benevolent 
idea that it is cruel “ to be always teaching a child,” that you must some- 
times show him how you “ understand and sympathize” with him. A 
lesson he is bound to make out of everything he hears and sees, in 
spite of your false coddling; and if, to divert him after his arithmetic 
and grammar are over, you offer him a story of children with a low 
standard, he too will adopt a low standard. He will rest satisfied with 
his pertness, his slipshod good-nature, his bad breeding; he will not 
care a fig for such superfluities as discipline, endurance, modesty, or 
reverence. 


WILLIAM C, LANE. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE CONVENTION MEETINGS. 


It was a happy thought of the President of the Convention 
which led to the appointment of this year’s meeting in the city 
of St. Louis. The New-Church people of that place entered 
most warmly into the project as soon as it was proposed; and 
nothing could have exceeded the heartiness of their welcome. 
Members of the larger societies, which are accustomed to enter- 
tain general gatherings of the church, can have but a slight con- 
ception of the interest felt by our St. Louis friends in extending 
their hospitality to brethren from a distance, of whom they had 
often heard, but whom they now for the first time met face to 
face. These remarks apply with equal force to the two German 
societies and to that which conducts its services in our own 
language. 

‘The Review does not witiebe to give in detail the proceed- 
ings of the Convention or of the associated bodies which meet 
in connection with it. That task is abundantly performed by the 
Messenger, to say nothing of the printed Journal itself, which 
will shortly appear. Our purpose is simply to recall some of the 
points which left the strongest impression on our own minds, and 
to impart to our readers, as far as possible, a truthful idea of the 
general spirit of the session. 

First, we believe it is conceded that, never before were all the 
New-Church people in St. Louis brought together in such close 
touch and fellowship with each other. The differences of nation- 
ality and language disappeared in the common effort to do, each — 
and all, what they could to make the meetings successful. One of 
the German societies, not connected with the Convention, threw 
open its large and commodious church for the evening reception, 
which, as usual, was held Monday evening; and it is pleasant to 
record that this same society, since the adjournment, has taken 
steps towards uniting with the Convention, so favorable were the 
impressions received from a week of personal intercourse with 
that body. 
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Secondly, without dissent, and with much satisfaction on all 


sides, our brother, Rev. Eugene J. E. Schreck, who left the Con- 


vention a few years ago, returned to it this year, at his own re- 
quest, joined with that of the Detroit Society, which he is serving 
as its minister. In this action he followed the example of Rev. 
Messrs. Tafel and Whitehead in former years. All of these 
brethren are especially welcome, because they bring to the delib- 
erations of the church elements which are highly useful, chief 


' among which may be named intimate knowledge of the doctrines 


and unswerving loyalty to them as a new revelation of divine 
truth. Differing, as we have done, and still do, from what we 
understand to be the extreme views, or, at least, methods, of some 
who have constituted the “‘ Academy,” we feel that, in the points 
above mentioned, they have offered a worthy example to all, and 
that the Convention will be strengthened by every accession of 
members who firmly, yet without dogmatism, and in a spirit of 
brotherly love, uphold the standard set up in the writings of Swe- 
denborg. Our individual opinions are of little consequence; but 
revealed truth is precious beyond all power to estimate; and the 
habit of viewing all things in its light is one which cannot be too 
sedulously cultivated. 

- The third matter which comes most vividly to remembrance is 


- the question of “shortened pastorates.” If the future student 


of church history shall ever consult the annals of this year’s 


_meetings, he will find that a proposal to limit by law of the 


Convention the term of pastoral service in our societies, was 
seriously made and advocated. He will also discover that the 
settlement of this point was regarded with lively interest by a_ 
considerable number of people, and he will naturally ask what 
there was peculiar to the present time which made it difficult for 


pastor and flock to decide the question for themselves. The 


answer will be, A fear lest their freedom should be impaired by 
the personal feelings and attachments engendered by long con- 
tinuance of the pastoral relation. Doubtless a fear of this kind 


is honestly felt to a certain extent, and there are those among 


our ministers, and some in our societies, who would like to trans- 
fer to the general body a responsibility which has always been 
regarded as properly resting on their own shoulders. But the 
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cause to believe that the apprehension was wide spread, or that 


the church was suffering from a disease which called for such 
radical changes in its government and polity. 

The last named question came up for consideration before the 
Council of Ministers, which, as usual, held its meetings during 
three days.previous to the assembling of the Convention proper. 
Perhaps the subject of greatest practical importance in the 
larger body was the report of the Board of Publication, which 
showed an unfortunate state of affairs, as regards the subscrip- 


— tion list of the A/essenger, and its general financial condition. It 


is indeed a pity that so vital a form of usefulness as that sup- 
plied by our long-established weekly periodical should languish 
for want of funds, and we cannot believe that such will perma- 
nently be the case. But meanwhile it has become urgently need- 
ful to call the attention of the church to the matter, and to 
awaken a stronger public sentiment. Surely there must be 
among us at least eleven hundred persons able to take the AMes- 
senger, who are not now subscribing to it; and we hope that the 
effort to obtain that number, through the appeal which is to be > 
made to the different Associations, will be successful. This ob- 
ject secured, the paper will be placed on a paying basis. 

It will be a long time, if ever, before the New Church will 
cease to be a missionary church, seeking to impart to others of 
the spiritual blessings which it has itself received. This giving 
out of what the Lord has given us is an important part of the 


deeper life and experience of us all. The means and methods 


must needs vary from time to time, and with different persons; 
but the spirit must always be the same. There was a sense in 
which the recent meetings had a more distinctly missionary char- 


acter than has been customary in connection with the Conven- 


tion. Our St. Louis brethren evidently wished to impress on the 
community in which they live, the fact that the New Church has 
a special message to deliver, which the world needs to hear. 
The public conference on the subject of death and the future 
life, which was held on one of the evenings, and in which several 
of our leading ministers read — prepared papers, bears 
witness to this desire. 

The future historian will find that this session. of the Conven- 
tion, being held far from our principal New-Church centers, was, 
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naturally, but thinly attended. He will also find that, in a marked — 
degree, as has been usual of late years, the laymen were con- 


_which deserves more extended treatment than we can now give it; 
and we prudently forbear. 


J. R. 


SPIRITISM AND THEOSOPHY. 


In whatever form spiritism appears and reappears, it always 
finds its victims. Instead of opposing itself in any way to the 
views of the person to be possessed it favors his opinions, it 
leads him forward in his way, it flatters him with ambitious sug- 
gestions, it minifies itself and magnifies him, it assures him that 
his spirit friend is no ordinary personage, it declares itself and 
him united for some lofty purpose, it bids him deny that there is 
any mere spiritism in this case, and it assures him of the most 
ample final vindication if he will only go on as bidden. Thus, 
working through the love of self, does it make away gradually 
with a man’s or a woman’s reason and humility; and, in a circle 
of admiring dupes, the victim is exalted to almost superhuman 
- greatness as writer, or speaker, or healer, or magician, or all 
these at once. | 

The people of the New Church are the most fully warned of 

all people against this danger, and, nevertheless, now and then 
one falls a complete victim, being led to feel that the world will 
be the better if this last development be not regarded as dis- 
orderly but as orderly, providential, and necessary. Yet, as a 


_ few years have shown in every case, the exalted teacher was only 


a dupe, and in place of the destroyed usefulness. nothing was 
left but a weakened mind. Even when the undeceived person 
feels delivered from the danger and openly denounces it, there 
is still to be seen evidence of impaired rationality which makes 
a sad warning for others. It is impossible as yet to see the end 
of this, or to know who will fall next, or what new variety of — 
possession will appear ; but some day men will find that all pos- 
sible forms of deception have been tried, and they will see that 
the Holy Word of God, which warns them against spiritism in 
many ways, is the only safe guide in life, —- their free- 
will which onion destroys. 
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A book has recently come to notice which is called “‘ Modern 
Mystics and Modern Magic,’”’* and which seems to illustrate the 
danger to mental health of which we have been speaking. The 
writer, Mr. Lillie, combines Swedenborg, Boehme, Guyon, the 
Illuminati, the Kabbalists, the Theosophists, the French Spirit- 


ists, the Society of Psychical Research, and especially Rev. Wm. 


S. Moses, into one book, and his purpose seems to be to exalt 
spiritism as a religion, while confessing that it is full of charla- 
tanism and dishonest impersonation. 

Some account of it may be not without use in these days of 
thinly disguised employment of all means of magic. 

Mr. Lillie is utterly reckless when he says at the outset : — 


I will begin with Swedenborg. He started what is really a modern devel- 
opment, namely experimental occultism. In dealing with Swedenborg I will 
begin by copying down a short life by Balzac.. It is given in his novel 


“ Seraphita,” and put into the mouth of a Swedish pastor. But it is well 


known that the French novelist was a profound student of the great seer. 


Now here at once we find the damaged mind. ‘“ Experimental 
occultism” is as old as Egyptian magic. There is nothing 
modern about it except terms. Mr. Lillie presently convicts 
himself of his error by recourse to the Kabbalists and others 
who preceded Swedenborg by centuries, and yet he says that 
Swedenborg “started” it. Moreover, Mr. Lillie acknowledges 


that he knows nothing of the works of Swedenborg and there- — 


fore leans on Balzac whom he calls “‘a profound student of the 
great seer.” Every one knows that Balzac was not a profound 
student of anything whatsoever, and the Reviewf has pointed 
out with some care Balzac’s careless misrepresentations of Swe- 
denborg, but here the reader is permitted to see only through 
Balzac’s eyes. 

The quoted sketch is crammed with errors. We are told that 


Swedenborg, after his death, was seen at Jarvis and in Paris, 
that “ although his fortune was meagre, he gave immense sums 


to save from bankruptcy commercial firms in many lands,” that 
he wrote a work on “The Astral Regions,” that he declared 


* By Arthur Lillie. Published in New York by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1894. 
t New-Cuurcnu Review for October, 1896, pages 481-503. 
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that his teachings would rule the world in one hundred years, 
and that he mnnences that colors in the —— world could 


These infamous absurdities are set down at the beginning ol 


- the book as its introduction. Mr. Lillie then goes on with some 
thoughts of his own about the doctrine which he calls that of 


**Concordances.”” On the whole, of all accounts friendly or un- 
friendly, sane or insane, this seems the worst, for every word of 
warning by Swedenborg against spiritist inspiration as a substi- 
tute for the study of the Scriptures is suppressed.. _ 

The accounts of Boehme and Madame Guyon are not so bad, 
because Mr. Lillie has studied them a little ; but his main inter- 
est is with the Rev. Wm. S. Moses, who is an interesting study 
of morbid life. 

- He was born in 1839 and was lalate at Oxford. His 
health broke down, but he partially recovered. He took a parish 
in England and worked hard. “He wrote for Punch, the Satur- 
day Review, and other papers. He read incessantly.” In 1869 
he became ill again. He called in a spiritist doctor. He be- 
came a medium while ill and a great leader in seances. Mr. 
Lillie’s remark about it is worth quoting: “All depends on pas- 
sivity, perseverance, solitude.” And what is more disorderly for 
any one than passivity and solitude and such perseverance in 
them that all the influences of healthful, useful life are banished, | 
and the way is opened for spirits seeking just such victims ? 

- What was the result of all this? Simply that, for twenty 
years, Mr. Moses desisted from his life work and gave seances. 
Was anything learned thereby? Nothing. Was any good done? 
None. It was only that he was followed by lovers of the mar- 
velous who cared more for such amusement than for work. Chairs 
lifted, tables rapped upon, hair-brushes and the like arranged in 
a cross on a bed and rearranged as diagrams show until soiled 
collars and aught else available had been laid out, photographs 
taken in Paris of people in England in trance, “verbena scent” 
wafted over audiences charmed by “tambourine sounds,” the 


- medium Home talked to in a railway carriage when Home was a 


thousand miles away, a woman medium employed who had been 


- two years ill in bed, and so on. 


Mr. Moses afterward became a theosophist and a follower of 
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Madame Blavatsky, and then he found that the Madame had lied 
when she said that she had been to Thibet; and Mr. Moses, 
after publishing her fame, had to give her up for Mrs. Besant ; 
and then doubt arose about her, and finally he settled down to 


be absolutely controlled by a spirit calling himself “ Imperator.” 


All this time Mr. Moses was a physical wreck. 
Mr. Lillie ends his gruesome book by expressing his belief 
that, except Mr. Moses and four or five others, all mediums are 


untrustworthy. If they are not trustworthy, are the spirits? 


Alas that men and women are so easily duped and made to mis- 
lead others ! 
Exop. xxii. 18, is a condemnation of the life of a witch or 
doer of magical acts. The declaration is enlarged in DEuT. xviii. 
9-14, wherein all classes of mediums then known are named. 
Another prohibition is found in Lev. xix. 31, still another in 
xx. 6, and there are numerous references to the same evil in the 
Prophets. In the doctrine of the New Church we read : — 


It is believed by many that they may be tanght of the Lord by spirits 
speaking with them, but they do not know that this is fraught with danger 
to their souls. As soon as spirits begin to speak with man, they come out 
of their spiritual state into the natural state of man, they join themselves 
with the thoughts of his affection, and from these speak with him. “The 
pythonists of old were such, and also the magi in Egypt and Babylon. Thus 
the worship of God was turned into the worship of demons, and the church 
perished. Therefore such intercourse was forbidden the children of Israel 


under penalty of death. (Apocalypse Explained, 1182.) 


In regard to his own experience, which was necessary to his 
gaining a full understanding of the spiritual world, Swedenborg 


says :— 


I have had discourse with spirits and angels now for several years, and no 
spirit has dared, nor has any angel desired, to tell me anything, much less to 
instruct me in regard to anything of the Word or of doctrine from the Word; 
but the Lord alone has taught me. (Divine Providence, 135.) 


Again he says :— 


From the first day I have never received anything of the doctrines from 
any angel, but from the Lord alone while I was reading the ee (True 
Christian Religion, 779.) 


And again : — 
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At this-day, revelation is only made by means of the Word. —_— 
10355-) 


Those who wish for more extended testimony will find it in 


_ “Spiritual Diary,” 1622, 557, 2393, 5151, 1776, 1902, 2860, 


2686. 

As to what can be done in case a person, especially one of 
infirm health, is seen to be falling into this danger, one thing is 
plain, namely, that the most unkind thing to do is to marvel and 
gossip and magnify the phenomena, for this gives aid to the 
enemy ; a better way is to recall the friend to freedom of mind, 
to bring the Word to bear upon the case, and to stimulate an 
interest in healthful work and in all that leads one out of “ passi- 
vity and solitude,” to activity and friendly service for the Lord, 
from the aa, and in the Lord. 

Be We 


REGRESSION IN THEOLOGY. 


TuE ritualistic branch of the Episcopal Church in this country 
seems to be the most wedded to the past of al} the religious 
people of whom we have information. There is a legitimate 
love of the past, and primitive Christianity was full of the lead- 
ing of the Holy Spirit ; but, at a later period, many perversions 
arose, such as priestly domination, ecclesiastical wealth, the sacri- 
fice of the mass offered in the Jewish spirit, and the use of altar 
rites unknown to the early Christians. All these things, however, 


are maintained by the so-called High Church, and are insisted 


upon as essential in a spirit which expresses itself with much 
bitterness toward Episcopalians of a different type. | 

Thus the Angelus, printed at Chicago, says in a recent issue 
that at St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, “ seven hundred and nine 
communions were made in four weeks,” and asks: “Can any 
Low Church parish with its swarms of easy-going, midday com- 
municants equal or approach this record of a parish where all 
communions are made early and fasting and usually only after 
Penance?” 

But the regressiveness in worship is only a sign of the return 
to medievalism in theology, as may appear at almost every point 
from a catechism which is appearing in the Azge/us, and which 
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is expected to come into general use, and which is described as 
‘a very thorough and complete statement of Catholic Doctrine.” 
As to the church this catechism speaks thus : — 


Q. Who teaches you what to believe? 

A. The Catholic Church teaches me what to believe. | 

Q. What is the Catholic Church in this country called? 

4. The Catholic Church in this country is called the Episcopal Church. 


We may note also what is said in regard to God : — 


Is there one only God? — 
There is one only God. 
. How many persons is God? 
God is Three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
What is the mystery of Three Persons in One God called? 
. The mystery of Three of the 
Holy Trinity. . 
AQ. What is a ? 
4. A mystery is a truth which we cannot understand, but must believe. 


AOAGAD 


And so it goes all the way. Children are taught, without the 
use of a single line from the Sacred Scriptures, that devils are 
‘‘ angels who sinned and were cast out of heaven,” that “Adam 
and Eve sinned and fell from grace,” that our Lord “kept Lent 


in the wilderness,” that “our Lord died to atone for our sins and. 


purchase eternal life for us,” that, “‘ after He rose from the dead, 
our Lord taught His disciples how to establish the Catholic 
Church,” that the Lord “ obtained forgiveness for us by suffering 


and dying for us;” and many other statements are made which 


have no warrant, either in the Scriptures or in the early creeds, 
and which are simply the teachings of perverted Christianity. 

But the most unpleasant falsification of all, considering that 
children are to be taught to repeat the words, relates to the 
future life, in regard to which we read : — 


Q. What does the Resurrection of the Body mean ? 

A. The Resurrection of the Body means me our bodies will rise again 
and be united to our souls. 

Q. When will our bodies rise again ? 

A. Our bodies will rise again at the end of the world. 

Q. What will take place at the end of the world? : 

A. The general judgment will take place at the end of the world. 


These extracts may serve to show that the views of the spir- 
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jitual world for which the New Church stands have as yet made 


no impression on large numbers of Christians. Despite their 
utter lack of basis in Scripture and reason, the old dogmas held 
by Christians in common with Jews and Mohammedans still pre- 
vail and will yield only to the most thorough exposure of their 
falsity. The arrogance and the positiveness of this catechism 
show alike the depressed state of Christianity and the absence 
of that true discipleship which goes to the Lord in His Word for 
doctrine, rather than to the standards of the dead past. 


T. F. W. 


THE BRITISH JUBILEE. 

Tue celebration by the English people of the completion of 
sixty years of sovereignty by Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, ex- 
cites feelings of responsive interest in the minds of all civilized 
people. While there are some in this country who seem to iden- 
tify patriotism with Anglophobia, and while this confusion of 
mind was sufficiently represented in the United States Senate to 


' prevent the ratification by a two-thirds’ vote of the treaty for in- 


ternational arbitration, in spite of an earnest feeling in its favor 
in the country, yet “ blood is thicker than water,” and all the time 
there is a strong bond of sympathy between the mother country 
and the States. This feeling is probably stronger on the part of 


Americans for England than of English for America, and this is 


not strange because the literature of England, written while 
America was a wilderness, draws American students to her 
shrines, and the families in America naturally seek to look upon 
the homes of their ancestors. A great concourse of Americans 
goes to England each year, but the ships return with smaller lists 
of passengers, including as a rule only English tourists who travel 
here as they would travel in any country possessing lofty moun- 
tains and majestic cataracts. 

It is true that we have a portion of the empire upon our bor- 
ders; but we scarcely recognize the Canadians as more English 
than ourselves, and the English do not visit them more than they 
visit us, though of course they feel more at home with them. 

No doubt there have been many Americans at the celebration 
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in London, and certainly there are many more who would have 
gone if the way had been open. In public and private there 
q has been free expression in America of regard for the substan- 
f tial virtues of Queen Victoria, and of congratulation upon the 
great length of her prosperous reign. 
| As members of the New Church we have reason to love what 
= is noble in the English character, and to draw nearer every year 
es to our brethren of the church in that land. When Swedenborg 
4 had written the “ Arcana,” explaining the deeper meaning of the 
Word, he went to London as the best place to publish it. He 
had been in England before, just after completing his studies at 
_ Upsala, and he made no less than eight visits to it, finding there 
his last home on earth and leaving his bones there. He once 
memorialized the Swedish House of Nobles against declaring 
war with Russia, using these words : — 


The greatest honor seems to consist in our aii: a position of respect 
by wise economy, and in endeavoring to enrich our land, when we shall be as  _ 
much respected as Holland and England, who maintain their honor among 
the great powers of Europe entirely by such means. 


Swedenborg found in London freedom of the press, and he 
saw among the English some reason to justify his causing an Eng- 
lish translation to be simultaneously published of a part of the 
* Arcana,” and of the “Brief Exposition.” He had spiritual 
| knowledge of the “. as we see from the following state- 
ments : — 

i Englishmen are of a different genius from the other nations of Europe. 
| (Diary, 5825.) 

: Englishmen love their a and are zealous for its glory. (True Chris- 
tian Religion, 808.) 

of Many of the English do not allow themselves to be forced to religion; 
5 hence there is what is internal in their worship. (Divine Providence, 136.) 


The best of the English are in the centre of all Christians because they : 
have interior intellectual light. They have this light from their freedom of 
thinking and hence of — and writing. (Last J — Continua- 
tion, 40.) 


In this country we have to remember that the Sienions were 
- not brought here by Swedes or Frenchmen or Germans, but by 
Englishmen, and from the beginning there has always been sin- 
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cere attachment between New-Churchmen of the two countries. 
Scarcely a session of the English Conference is held without a 
messenger being present from the Convention in the United 
States, and several American ministers have served churches in 
England. 

It is certainly true that we might copy to advantage some of 
their methods of work. They are relatively stronger than we are 
in devoted laymen, quietly and efficiently attending to church 
uses. Their Ministers’ Pension Fund isan admirable arrange- 
ment, and their publishing work is done very neatly and econom- 
ically. 

‘We congratulate our brethren on their national jubilee with sin- 
cere satisfaction, and wish them even greater prosperity. 


T. F. W. 


THE ANGEL OF THE SHAW MONUMENT. 


On Memorial Day, 1897, there was unveiled in Boston a mon- 
ument of Robert Gould Shaw and the officers and men of the 
Fifty-Fourth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers. Much in- 
terest was felt in the occasion because the rank and file of this 


‘regiment was composed of men of African descent, who were 


officered by young men very dear to the old families of Boston. 
This regiment was formed at a time when strong prejudice ex- 
isted against the employment of colored men by the government 
except as laborers on entrenchments, and when neither they nor 
their officers were given by the Confederates the rights of sol- 


diers, if captured. Robert Shaw, then twenty-six years old, 


having served two years in a white regiment, was given the 


command by Governor Andrew, and he brought his men to a 


high state of discipline. In July, 1863, he led the regiment in a 
charge upon a fort at Charleston, South Carolina, and was killed, 
and was “ buried with his niggers” in the trenches. _ 

This monument, made by Augustus St. Gaudens, represents 
Shaw riding abreast of the foremost files of his men, who are 
marching southward. It is a high relief, placed in a granite 
structure, and standing opposite to the State House. No more 
pathetic and powerful monument has been raised in America, 
and, in its tremendous moral significance, it is superior even to 
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Thorwaldsen’s Lion of Lucerne. Representations of it may be 
seen in the Century Magazine for June, 1897, and in illustrated 
papers. 
The reason for mentioning it here is to take note of a signifi- 
cant figure of the group, which gives it its pathos. Over Shaw 
and his men floats in relief a woman fully draped, bearing in one 
hand the palms of victory and the poppies of death, beckoning 
the men forward with the other which is outstretched. Her face 
with the fallen eyelids expresses her sorrowful prescience of their 
fate. As one looks he sees the true mother in her and at the 
same time the being of a higher state. Up to this time such 
figures have been given wings, and their faces have had a certain 
expressionless calm; but St. Gaudens, with truer instinct, has 
portrayed the perfect womanly form and the face of a consecrated 
American mother. It is with peculiar satisfaction that the New- 
Churchman sees this artistic novelty so grandly executed, and 
hears it invariably commended by the crowds which gather about 
the monument. At a time when general regret has been ex- 
pressed that some of our own people should have chosen to cling 
. for memorial purposes to the mediaeval conception of angels in 
grotesque bird forms, here arises this great sculptor and embodies 
the true idea of the angel as the glorified man or woman in per- 
fect human form and power. “ Every angel is in perfect human 


form” is the teaching in “ Heaven and Hell,” 73, and we read in 


460, of the same volume, that — 


Every good and truth proceeding from the Lord is in the human form, and 
this causes every one in heaven to be in the human form according to his 
reception. Hence the human form belongs to the whole menven, to every 


society, and to every angel. 


OF INTEREST IN IOWA. 


A NEWSPAPER which some kind friend lately forwarded indi- 
cates in what quiet ways the promulgation of the faith of the 
New Church is always going on, working so silently that, no 
doubt, in some instances no information reaches our centres of 
publication. In the present case the locality is Cedar Rapids, a 
flourishing city in the State as Iowa, and this is what took 
place : — 
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The members of the Clio Club of this city at a recent meeting responded 
to the roll call with quotations from Emanuel Swedenborg. The notice pub- 
lished by a local newspaper did not give the quotations; but whatever the 
selections were they were good and contained some deep thought or meaning, 
for Swedenborg, upon whose expositions of the Bible and deductions of doc- 
trine therefrom the New Church is founded, never wrote a line in all the 
volumes he gave to the world that has not given the greatest scholars some- 
thing to think about and ponder over. 

Swedenborg’s philosophical writings, both in the realms of science and 
theology, have been the profitable study of such minds as Carlyle, Emerson, 
and others. His “Arcana Ccelestia,” in which is explained the deeper mean- 
ings of the Divine Word, is among the marvelous productions of the world, 
even giving rise to the claim by some of his admirers that his writings are the 
veritable Word of God and not the opinions of a man. 

It is gratifying to know that there is a club in Cedar Rapids whose mem- 
bers seek to grapple with such stupendous truths as those contained in the 
writings of Swedenborg. 


It will be seen from the above extract that a oudiny named for 
the muse of history and presumably including in its membership 
studious persons of influence in the community took pains to 
devote a meeting to the subject of Swedenborg, not merely 
listening to a paper prepared by some one of their number, but 
drawing out from every member a contribution which must have 
come from actual reading of a volume of Swedenborg. No full 
account of the meeting is furnished to us, but the editor of the 
Cedar Rapids Daily Times was so much interested in the matter 
that he devoted to it his leading editorial from which we have 


quoted. 


It will be seen that the editor, in speaking of the “Arcana,” 
did not correctly state the view of it generally held by New- 


_ Churchmen, for it is to them neither the Word of God nor the 


opinions of a man, but it is the interpretation of the Word which 
Swedenborg under the Divine Providence was enabled and author- 
ized to give to the world; yet the editor could scarcely be ex- 
pected to understand thoroughly the nature of this high office, 
and his friendliness and disposition to be just are manifest. 

We should not be surprised to learn that this interesting and 
instructive meeting of the Clio Club was due to some" one mem- 
ber whose interest in our faith and whose worthy exemplification 
of it in life had opened the way for all that followed and may 
follow. It is encouraging to receive such accounts, and we are 
always grateful for them, 


T. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


INFLUX. 


Tue idea of God is the fundamental idea. It is the basis of 
all our ideas of life and of humanity. It determines the quality 
of our relations with God and with man. It is the test of our 
own quality and of our culture. ates ets in his “ True 
Christian Religion,” says :— 


There is a universal influx from God into the souls of men, that there is a 
God, and that He is one. . This influx is into men’s sou/s, because the soul 
is the inmost of man, “a the influx from God enters that first, and descends 
thence into all the ultimates of life. That there is an influx from God into 
the souls of men that God is one, is because all the Divine, taken universally 
as well as particularly, is God; and as all the Divine is coherent as one, it 
cannot but inspire into man the idea of one God. (8.) 


Those who do not contemplate the universe as the work of 
_ God, and the habitation of His love and wisdom, but as the work 
of nature by means of the heat and light of the natural sun, 
close the higher regions of the mind towards God, and thus put 
off the distinctively human nature of man. The divine love can 
purpose no other end than the eternal blessedness of men, from — 
its own divine ; and its divine wisdom can produce nothing else 
than uses, which are means to that end. There is therefore not 
a single thing in the universe in which is not hidden a use, more - 
or less remote, for man. From the world surveyed with this 
universal idea, every wise man may comprehend that the Creator 
of the universe is one, and that His essence is love and wisdom. 
All things subsist by influx of divine love and wisdom from God ; 
and unless He were in every particular, it would be totally im- 
possible for man, or nature below man, to livea moment. For 
_ life is from God, and all the moments of life have a series of 

consequences into eternity. 

Let us understand more particularly what Swedenborg means 
by influx. He says: — 


There are three hypotheses respecting the intercourse between the soul and 
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the body, or sineate the manner by which the one operates ¢ on the other, 
or in which they both operate in union. The first is called Physical Influx 
[Aristotle], the second, Pre-established Harmony [Leibnitz], and the third, 
Spiritual Influx [Descartes]. (Influx, 1.) 


The hypothesis of Physical Influx ascribes priority to nature — 
it makes the body the cause of the soul, and thence concludes 
that there is an influx of sense-life into the soul. By the hypoth- 
esis of Pre-established Harmony, the soul is made to act together 
and simultaneously with the body, excluding the idea of succes- 
sive operation, and so making prior and posterior, cause and 
effect, simultaneous. The — of Spiritual Influx is the 
one Swedenborg accepts. 


No fourth hypothesis could be framed. For either the body must operate 
on the soul, or the soul on the body, or both together continuously. (Influx, 1.) 


He says also in the treatise on “ Influx,” : — 


The hypothesis of spiritual influx derives its origin from order and its laws. 
For the soul is a spiritual substance, and is consequently rior, but the body 
is material, and consequently fostertor ; and it is according to order for what 
is prior to flow into what is posterior, what is spiritual into what is material, 
and ofthe contrary. For example—it is according to order for the mind 
as the seat of thought to flow into the sight, into the hearing, the speech, etc., 
and not the reverse. 


This successive operation is called influx, and it proceeds by 
successive, and not by simultaneous, steps. 


There are three things which render the hypothesis of spiritual influx ob- 
scure — ignorance respecting the nature of the soul, ignorance respecting the 
meaning of spiritwa/, and ignorance respecting the nature of influx itself. 
For truth while it exists only in the form of an hypothesis is not truth, but 
only a conjecture respecting it. (2.) 


I will briefly give Swedenborg’s idea of the nature of the 
soul:— 

The soul is the only thing substantial and essential in its 
body. From it are derived and born all the substances and 
essences which are called composite and corporeal. The soul 
also is peculiar and proper, and there is not one universal soul 
for all; so that the soul of one cannot belong to the body of 
another —for the very form of the body is the result of its es- 
sential determination, or, the body itself represents the soul as it 
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were in an image. The infinite variety in the created universe is 
for the sake of a most perfect whole, in which there may be a 
special place and use for every individual. This harmonic va- 
riety, however, does not consist in the outward variety of souls, 
but in their spiritual variety, of love towards God and towards 
their neighbor. For the state of the soul concerns only its spir- 
itual state, how it may be nearest to its God. 

The soul is the inmost essence of man, and as ive can be 
no essence without a form representative of it, therefore the soul 
is a form of all things relating to love and wisdom. All things 
appertaining to man are in his soul, and by derivation from the | 
soul in the mind and thence in his body, in successive order of 
descent. The material body does not live and think, but the 
spiritual substance in that body lives and thinks. We are all 
immortal souls, because we are forms of love and wisdom from 
God. The soul isa human form. It is the inmost of all the 
forms of the whole body. It gives the law, both of essence and 
form, to the mind and body. Because God is infinite Man, we 
are men and women. Therefore the soul by derivation from God 
is essentially human, and the body from the soul is in the human 


form. 


“The soul is form and doth the body make,” 


Spenser wrote over three hundred years ago. 

In a word, the soul is the very man—the internal man, Swe- 
denborg calls it. It is the proximate receptacle of life from 
God, and thereby the habitation of God in man. The soul is 
static —it is always in a state of equilibrium. It is the means 


of communication between the changing human mind, and the 
_ changeless Divine. It is finite, because it is not life itself, but a 


form capable of receiving life. This it does receive continually 
and immediately from God. It receives life involuntarily, without 
self-determination, and receives it as one undivided whole. It is 
also dynamic and voluntary, because it acts. It transmits life to 
the mind, which receives it involuntarily and in a dual form. But 
this will be explained later. | 

The spiritual influx hitherto treated of by men of learning, is 
the influx from the soul into the body. They have not noticed 
the prior influx of divine love and wisdom, or life from God, into 
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the soul. As all influx belongs to life, and life operates by means 
of its receptacles, therefore in order that the nature of influx may 
- be rightly apprehended, it is necessary to begin from God, and 
not from an intermediate station. | 

The reason that life from God flows into man by the soul, and 
by this into the affections and thoughts of the mind, and from 
these into the senses, speech, and actions of the body, is because 
these are the subjects of life in successive order. The mind is 
subordinate to the soul, and the body is subordinate to the mind. 
The soul therefore receives influx immediately from God, the 
mind receives influx from God mediately by the spiritual world, 
and the body receives influx from God mediately through the 
mind. 

In order to understand the nature of apirtond influx, from its 
origin in God to its effect in the body, I will quote briefly from 
Swedenborg — the spiritual world. He says in “In- 


flux,” 3-5:— 


There are two worlds completely distinct from each other; one, all the 
objects of which are spiritual, whence it is called the spiritual world, and 
the other, all the objects of which are material, whence it is called the natural 
world. Spirits and angels from the human race inhabit the spiritual world, 
and men the natural world. Every man passes by death from the natural to 
the spiritual world, in which he lives to eternity. As every world must de- 
_ rive its origin from a sun, therefore there is one sun of the spiritual world, 

- and another sun of the natural world, distinct from each other, but bearing 
the relation of cause and effect to each other. They must be separate be- 
cause a world all the objects of which are spiritual cannot originate from a 
sun all the products of which are natural. All influx proceeds from a sun, 
spiritual influx from its sun and natural influx from its sun. For example — 
the internal sight of man which is that of his mind, receives influx from the 
spiritual sun, and his external sight which is that of his body, receives influx 
from the natural sun. In operation both act as one, just as the soul acts in 
conjunction with the body. Spiritual things cannot proceed from any other 
source than from love, nor love from any other source than God, who is love 
itself. Hence the sun of the spiritual world, from which as their fountain all 
spiritual things issue, is pure love, proceeding from God. That sun is not 
itself God, but is the proximate sphere diffused around Him, and proceeding 
from Him. Creation is effected by means of teat sun which is pure love, 
thus by God. 


Creation is not a mechanical act, it is a spiritual act —. it means 
giving life. There was never a time when, nor a place where, 
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creation was not; and all things were created from divine love 
by divine wisdom. From the spiritual sun proceed heat and 
light. The heat in its essence is love, and the light from that 
heat in its essence is wisdom. Every one knows experimentally 
that spiritual heat is love, and spiritual light is wisdom, for a 
man grows warm in proportion as he feels love, and has a per- 
ception of light in his understanding in proportion as he attains 
wisdom. All things universally have relation to love and wisdom 
and there is not a single object in existence which has not some- 
thing relative to those two principles. On this account there are 
in the mind of man two receptacles of life, one which receives 
love or good called the will, and the other called the understand- 
ing which receives wisdom or truth. That good belongs to love 
is evident from this, that what a man loves, this he wills, and 
when he brings it into action he calls it good, and truth belongs 
to wisdom because all wisdom is composed of truths — even the 
good which a wise man thinks, is truth, which wacomies good 
when he wills and does it. 

Spiritual existences are derived from a sun which is pure love, 
and natural from a sun which is pure fire.* That the natural sun 
is derived from the spiritual sun, and both from God, follows of 
itself, as what is posterior follows from what is prior, and what is 
prior from the first cause of all. The sun of the spiritual world 
being pure love is alive, and the sun of the natural world being 


pure fire is dead. Both an active and a passive force are neces- 


sary to every operation. The spiritual as a living force is active, 
and the natural as a dead force is passive. 

_ Another fact similar to the former is known. Both a principal 
and an instrumental cause are necessary to every production. 
The principal cause is life, and an instrumental cause is the 
mind of man. Both these causes, when anything is being pro- 
duced, appear as one. So do also what is spiritual and natural, 
active and passive — they both act together as one. The reason 
that in producing effects these two forces and causes appear as- 
one, is because the spiritual is within the natural, as the fibre is 
within the muscle, as the thought is inwardly in the speech, as 
the soul is within the mind, and God within all. _ | 

*Note. This is Swedenborg’s statement; but in another place, where he 


is more explanatory, he says: “The sun consists of created substances the 
activity of which produces fire.” (True Christian Religion, 472.) Eb. 
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The soul flows into the mind and carries with it the life it con- 
tinually receives from God, and thus transfers it mediately into 
the body; where, owing to the closeness of its union, it makes the 
body appear to live. Whence it is evident that the spiritual 
united to the natural, as a living force with a dead force, causes 
a man to speak rationally and to act morally. Man is a rational 
and a moral being by virtue of the union in him of spiritual ex- 
istences with natural. He possesses these by virtue of his fac- 
ulty of being able to receive influx from God through the angelic 
- heaven, which is the very abode of wisdom and love, thus of 
rationality and morality. Hence it is that a spiritual and a nat- 
ural constitution being united in man is what enables him to live 
as a spiritually-natural man. 

The soul of man after death is clothed with a spiritual body, 
as in the world it was clothed with a material body. 3 

It is believed by many that the perceptions and thoughts of 
the mind, being spiritual, flow in naked, and not by means of | 
organized forms. But the rational sight of man, which is his 
understanding, without forms organized for the reception of spir- 
itual light, would be an abstract nothing, just as his natural sight 
would be without eyes; and so in regard to the other mental 
functions. As aman thinks and wills soundly or insanely ac- 
cording as the physical structure of his brain is in a state of in- 
tegrity or derangement, so he is rational and moral according to 
the organic structure of his mind. Influx is according to form. 

Man thinks and wills as if from himself. It is this freedom 
which gives him the faculty of reciprocal conjunction with God. 
For there can be no conjunction without reciprocality — just as 
there can be no union of an active and a passive force without 
reaction. God alone acts, and man reacts from Him. He re- 
acts to all appearance as from himself, though interiorly it is 
from God. 

It is believed that the thinking principle isthe man. But there 
are two things which constitute the self-conscious man — the un- 
derstanding and the will. To the understanding pertains thought 
and to the will affection. Thought without affection is nothing. 
Life is constituted by thought from affection. The will is the 
man himself, but not the thought, only so far as it receives life 
and is vivified from the will. The evil things which enter into 
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the thought of a man do not render him unclean, but those that. 
are in the will, and enter thence into the thought and the inten- 
tion. In such case they are appropriated by him, and become 
his, because he loves them and wills to retain them — hence the 
will is the man himself. ‘As a man thinketh in his heart so is 
he.” 3 

I have said that God alone acts, and man reacts, but appears 
to act from himself. Without this appearance of self-activity, 
man would not be man — he would lack self-determination. He 
imagines that if he did not live from himself, he would have 
nothing of life. All good and truth are from God, but it appears 
to sense as though good and truth were man’s own self. He 
supposes that if it were not so he would be incapable of think- 
ing, and much more of doing anything good and true. If these 
were derived from another source than himself, he might logically 
think, he ought then to cease from all exertion, and be enenty 
waiting in that state for influx. 

Nevertheless, such is the law of order that man ought to te 
good as of himself, and therefore ought not to hang down his 
hands, under the idea that because he cannot of himself do any- 
thing that is good, he ought to wait for immediate influx from 
above, and so remain forever in a passive state. When he re- 
flects on the good which he does, he should think, acknowledge, 
and believe that it was God within him who wrought it. But — 
when a person hangs down his hands waiting for influx, he is not 
then a subject upon which God can operate; since he cannot 
operate by influx on any one who deprives himself of everything 
into which the requisite power can be infused. He would then 
be like a man who should refuse to learn anything unless taught 
it by immediate revelation, or who should refuse to teach any- 
thing unless prompted what to say—or who should refuse to 
attempt anything unless he were impelled to it, as one without 
| will. Yet if what he required were granted, he would be still 
i more indignant to find himself as something inanimate. 

What is animated by the Lord with man is that which appears 

i as from man. Thus, that man does not live from himself is an 

eternal truth. Yet, unless he appeared to live from himself, it 
' would be impossible for him to live at all. 

H There are two loves in the will which obstruct the influx of 
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heavenly love from God — the love of self and the love of the 
world. These loves, while they rule in the will, either reject or 
suffocate the heavenly love in its influx, and so pervert it, being 
altogether contrary to such heavenly love.. It is from self-love 
and love of the world that all evils come which destroy civil 
society, all kinds of hatred, of revenge, of cruelty. For who- 
soever loves himself supremely, either despises, or hates, or 
abuses all others who are not subservient to him. Thus these 
loves are destructive of society and of the human race. 

The process of reformation and regeneration is out of these 
loves into the opposite loves of love to the Lord and to the 
neighbor. 

Man is reformed and regenerated by means of the two faculties 
called rationality and liberty —or reason and free-will; he can- 
not be reformed and regenerated without them, because by 
means of his reason he can understand and know what is evil 
and what is good, and thereby what is false and what is true — 
and by liberty he can will what he understands and’ knows. The 
power to will and understand are, however, from the divine love 
and wisdom — it is not inherent. So it follows that acting from 


‘freedom according to reason is from God alone. 


Conjunction with God and regeneration are one, for so far as 
any one is conjoined with Him he is regenerated. This recipro- 
cal conjunction of God and man is effected by loving the neigh- 
bor as oneself, and loving God above all things. When there is 
reciprocal conjunction, whatever good a man does to the neigh- 
bor, he does from God— and whatever a man does from that . 
source is good. Then to him the person is not the neighbor, but | 
the gocd in the person. Regeneration begins when man desists 
from evils as sins, progresses as he shuns them, and is perfected 
as he fights against them; and then, so far as he conquers from > 
the Lord, he is regenerated. 

There is no determinate.period of man’s regeneration in which 
he may say, ‘I am now perfect,” for there are states of evil and 
of the false in every man without end. Those, however, who are 
regenerated in the life of the body and who have loved and done 
the truth they saw and understood, are continually being perfected 
to all eternity. God alone is being. Man is becoming eternally. 

The evils which a man believes to be allowable are appropri- 
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ated to him, even though he does not do them. For to be allow- 
able in the thought comes from the will, and so there is tacit 
consent. Therefore when a man believes any evil to be allow- 
able, ‘he frees it from internal restraint, and he is withheld from 
doing it only by external restraints which are fears. Because the 
spirit of the man favors the evil, when external restraints are _ 
removed he does it as allowable, and meanwhile he continually 
does it in his spirit. “As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 

But what does Swedenborg mean by freedom? He says, “‘ No 
one can be reformed except in freedom.” He explains this in 
this way. When man becomes regenerate, then he first enters 
upon a state of liberty, being previously in slavery. He is a 
slave while under the dominion of lusts and falsities, and free 
when governed by the affections of the good and true. While he 
continues a slave he supposes himself free. But this is not true, 
since he is then carried away by the delights of his false loves, 
and in consequence of these being agreeable to him he appears 
to himself to be free. Every one under the guidance of any 
self-seeking love, while he follows whithersoever it leads him, 
supposes himself free. He imagines this to be a state of the 
utmost liberty, because he believes that were he deprived of it 
his life would become most miserable, and scarcely deserving the 


name of life. He is led into this belief not merely from his 


ignorance of any other life, but also from the fact of his think- 
ing that no one can enter heaven except by miseries, poverty, 
and a privation of pleasures. These are not agreeable to his 
ideas of a pleasurable life. But he does not know that salvation 
does not consist in man’s plunging himself into poverty and 
miseries, nor in renouncing all bodily enjoyments. Evil is not 
quelled nor subdued even by this — nay, sometimes another evil 
is aroused, namely, an idea of merit on account of such renun- 
ciation. | 

There is also a principle of freedom in man’s compelling him- 
self to will and think what is good, and thus in doing it. This 
freedom is altogether unknown to those who have no conscience, 
for they make freedom to consist in liberty of thinking and 
speaking what is false, and of willing and doing evils, and not 
in using any compulsion with themselves. These imagine them- 
selves to be in freedom, but it is infernal freedom; the difference 
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between which and heavenly freedom is, that the former is the 
freedom of death, whereas the latter is the freedom of life. All 
slavery is from the affection of the love of self and of the world, | 
and all freedom is from the affection of love to the Lord and the 
neighbor. 

He also is in true freedom who shuns evils and does good, 
without either fear of punishment or hope of reward. 

Man, being created in the image and after the likeness of God, 
has a creative power also of his own. He creates the form 
which shall receive life — selfish or unselfish, wise or foolish — 
and whatever he voluntarily creates is the man himself. Sweden- 
borg says that, after death, nothing is appropriated to a man but 
what he has made his own by loving it supremely. With this 
exception all hereditary tendencies from his ancestors — all un- 
real vices or virtues — fall from him and lose their existence for 
him and for every one else. Nothing remains but the real man 
in the form of his ruling love. The voluntary principle is thus 
seen to be the man himself. 

But this does not involve a denial of the function of the think- 
ing principle. The will requires an understanding for the venti- 
_ lation and purification of its motives, as the heart requires lungs. 
As the will is free, so the understanding also is free. As, how- 
ever, the heart is closed to all but its own life-blood, so the will 
is closed to all but its own cherished motive; while, as the lungs 
are open to every breath, from whatever quarter, so the under- 
standing is open to thoughts from every source; and, as in the 
lungs, the blood has the opportunity to select whatever it wants 
from the air inhaled, and to part with whatever it would reject, 
so, in the understanding, the motives of the will may be refreshed 
and purified. The function of the understanding is to instruct 
_ the will, through experience, through reason, and through revela- 
tion. It knows through these means that obedience is the only 
law, the only freedom. It knows that “whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin,” and that “the wages of sin is death.” 
It knows that to be obedient to the influx of heavenly love and 
_ wisdom from God is to be in the regenerate life. It is to have 
power over wealth and poverty, over success and failure, over 
disease and health, because holiness is stronger than all these. 

Those who have been re-born into the life of God, by doing 
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_ good to others from the love of doing them good, have overcome 
the world and self. They are freed from the dominion of the 
evil in their own hearts, by the united consent of their reason 
and their will, and by the active cooperation of both in the new 
life of righteousness. They who do God’s will shall fear neither 
life nor death, because they are free men. As the Lord says in 
the fourteenth chapter of John: — — 


He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him. 3 


Rutu 


NOTES ON SCRIPTURE TERMS AND TEXTS. 
SALT. 
Ve are the salt of the earth; but if the salt have lost its savor wherewith 


shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast out and 
trodden under foot of men. (MATT. v. 13.) | 


THERE is no doubt that the Lord’s parables and parabolic say- 
ings were founded upon literal or apparent facts, as familiarly 
understood by those to whom His words were immediately ad- 
dressed. In this view His reference to salt losing its savor, or 
its saltness (MARK ix. 50), has been perplexing. For it is well 
known that common salt (chloride of sodium) which is used for 
the savoring of food and as a fertilizer, if pure, cannot lose its 
savor or saltness. The savor is of its very essence and sub- 
stance. And this is the only salt of the Bible. No other sub- 
stance then bore the name salt, or its equivalent in the original 
languages of the Bible. Modern chemistry has since applied the 
name to a large class of compound substances; but in those an- 
cient times there was no science of chemistry, with its character- 
istic terminology, and this scientific use of the word salt is exclu- 
sively recent, and purely technical and arbitrary. Yet this new 
and totally different meaning of the word has sometimes been 
carried back and erroneously applied to the interpretation of the 

term as used in the Bible. Such explanations do unwitting vio- 
lence to the Word. The sense of the letter of the Word must be 
found by interpreting it in the light of the times and circum- 
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stances in which it was written. And, through the Lord’s won- 
derful providence over His Word, men are being led now in 
recent times, by more careful and intelligent observation, to more ~ 
certain knowledge of the facts and conditions under which it was 
spoken or penned, and that is so necessary to the right under- 
standing of it. 

The uses of salt in ancient times appear to have been similar 
- to its common uses now — the savoring or flavoring of food, and 
the fertilizing of land. The Lord’s words in Matt. v. appear 
to refer to both of these uses. ‘“ Ye are the salt of the earth,” 
seems to refer to it as a fertilizer of the ground; and the word 
savor (taste), to its use in the flavoring of food. In LUKE xiv. 
34, 35, the double reference appears still more manifest: “ Salt 
is good ; but if even the salt have lost its savor wherewith shall 
it be seasoned? It is neither fit for the land nor for the dung- 
hill; and men cast it out.” And Swedenborg’s exposition of 
the word implies the same : — 


The reason why salt signifies desire for truth is, that salt renders the earth 
fruitful, and makes food savory; and it has both a warming and a conjoining 
quality — just as in truth there is an ardent desire for good and at the same 
time for conjunction. (Arcana Ccelestia, 9207.) 


_ All these references to salt in the Word assume, as a matter 
of common knowledge, that salt may lose its savor, or saltness. 
How is this to be accounted for? If it were known that the 
common salt of oriental countries was not pure salt, but was 
‘mixed with insoluble impurities —of which they of that time | 
would have no knowledge, in the absence of chemistry and of 
any chemical analysis— then this fact would account for the 
common understanding in our Lord’s time. For, as is now well 
_ known, salt is one of the most deliquescent of common sub- 
stances, and is entirely soluble. If the salt used in Palestine 
__was largely blended with other substances that were not deliques- 
cent, and not readily soluble, then long exposure would dissolve 
out the soluble salt without greatly changing the appearance, and 
leave the insoluble substances that were mixed with it without 
saltness or savor — in which case it would be useless either for 
flavoring or for fertilization. It would be “good for nothing but 
to be cast out and trodden under foot of man.” 
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Such appears now to be conclusively established as a fact. 
Thompson’s “ The Land and the Book” contains the following, 
on this subject : — 


To what fact in experience does our Saviour allude? It is plainly implied 
that salt, under certain conditions so generally known as to permit Him to © 
found His instruction upon them, did actually lose its saltness; and our only 
business is to discover these conditions, not to question their existence. Nor 
is this difficult. I have often seen just such salt, and the identical disposition 
of it that our Lord mentioned. A merchant of Sidon having farmed of the 
_ government the revenue from the importation of salt, brought over an im- 
mense quantity from the marshes of Cyprus — enough, in fact, to supply the 
whole province for at least twenty years. This he had transferred to the 
mountains, to cheat the government out of some small percentage. Sixty-five 
houses in Jiine — Lady Stanhope’s village — were rented and filled with salt. 
These houses have merely earthen floors, and the salt next the ground, in a 
few years, entirely spoiled. I saw large quantities of it literally thrown into 
the street, to be trodden under foot of men and beasts. It was “good for 
nothing.” Similar magazines are common in this country, and have been 
from remote ages, as we learn from history both sacred and profane; and the 
sweeping out of the spoiled salt and casting it into the street are actions 
familiar to all men. 

It should be stated in this siiidilen that the salt used in this country is 
not manufactured by boiling clean salt water, nor quarried from mines, but 
is obtained from marshes along the sea shore, as in Cyprus, or from salt lakes 
im the interior, which dry up in summer, as the one in the desert north of 
Palmyra, and the great lake of Jebbul, southeast of Aleppo. The salt of our 
Sidon merchant was from the vast marshes near Larnaca. I have seen these 
marshes covered with a thick crust of salt, and have also visited them when 
it had been gathered into heaps like hay cocks ina meadow. The large win- 
ter lake southeast of Aleppo I found dried up by the last of August, and the 
entire basin, farther than the eye could reach, was white as snow, from an 
 imecrustation of coarse salt. Hundreds of people were out gathering and 
carrying it to Jebbul, where the government stores were kept. 

Maundrell, who visited the lake : at Jebbul, tells us that he found salt there 
which had entirely “ lost its savor”; and the same abounds among the debris 
at Usdum, and in other localities of rock salt at the south end of the Dead Sea, 
Indeed, it is a well known fact that the salt of this country [author's italics) 
when in contact with the ground, or exposed to rain and sun, does become in- 
sipid and useless. From the manner in which it is gathered much earth and 
other impurities are necessarily collected with it. Not a little of it is so impure 
that it cannot be used at all; and such salt soon effloresces and turns to dust, 
not to fruitful soil, however, It is not only good for nothing itself, but it 
actually destroys all fertility wherever it is thrown; and this is the reason 
why it is cast into the street, There is a sort of verbal verisimilitude in the 
manner in which our Lord refers to the act; “it is cast out” and “ trodden 
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under foot ;” so troublesome is this corrupted salt, that it is carefully swept 
up, carried forth, and thrown into the street. There is no place about the 
house, yard, or garden where it can be tolerated. No man will allow it to be 
thrown on to his field, and the only place for it is the street, and there it is 
cast “ to be trodden under foot of men.” (Vol. II., pp. 43, 44.) | 


MAMMON. 


Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness. (LUKE 
xvi. 9.) 

_ The Syriac word mammon, the name of the god of riches, was 
taken by our Saviour as a synonym for wealth in general; and so 
has passed into common usage as the personification of all those 
worldly possessions that constitute riches. But all natural things 
_ have their spiritual correspondents ; and in the correspondential 
language of the Sacred Scriptures these are always signified, in 
the internal sense. Natural wealth corresponds to, and in the 
Divine Word is representative of, spiritual riches, which are treas- 
ures of good and truth that enrich the mind. There is some 
common perception of this correspondence and of the fitness of 
this imagery, among men. It is customary to speak of one who 
has great mental acquirements, especially if with intellectual at- 
tainments he has also great moral excellence, as having a richly 
furnished mind, and wealth of character. And this is much more 
than a mere comparison. Such mental possessions obviously are 
wealth — of the most substantial kind; riches that are not sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of outward fortune; that make a man 
opulent though he become poor in this world’s goods; and the 
want of which makes him poor — poor in all that is of worth to 
his fellowmen, or even of real worth to himself — however great 
his outward possessions, If it be true, as the great poet has 
said, that he who steals one’s purse steals trash, but he who 
- filches from him his good name takes that which makes him poor 
indeed, then how much deeper a depth of poverty is that in 
which a man is in want of what merits a good name, and gives . 
him inward satisfaction if by the fitful breath of slander his good — 
name for atime be lost — wealth of character. There is, then, 
mental wealth; and, higher than this, there is moral and spiritual 
wealth. 

In a- comprehensive view mammon, the personification of 
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worldly riches, involves more than tangible physical acquisitions, 
but includes also such mental acquirements as relate to or can 
be made serviceable to mere worldly purposes. But why are all 
these called “the mammon of unrighteousness?’’ Not because - 
they, or any of them, are in themselves evil; but because men 
commonly make selfish and unrighteous use of them, and make 
them Mammon, a god, by setting their hearts upon them, and 
placing them before the true God. | 
Every man was created to be an instrument of the divine be- 
neficence; and all his powers and his acquisitions, mental and 
physical, are intrusted to him to use for the good and benefit of 
his fellowmen. In the hands of good and true men they are 
such means of beneficent usefulness to others. In themselves 
these outward possessions are goods, in a truer and nobler sense — 
than they are commonly esteemed. And then, when they are so 
held and used, they are not “the mammon of unrighteousness.” 
It is of transcendent Divine benignity and wisdom that man is 
so constituted — though in his present degenerate condition he 
has widely lost the sense and knowledge of it — that his true and 
real happiness can only be found in some useful service to others, 
done with the view and purpose of being useful. And he who. 
sincerely, faithfully, and unselfishly devotes himself to his chosen 
or appointed occupation with the intention and love of being 
useful, and who thus contributes his part to the common good, is, 
without fail, a happy man — happy beyond the conception of him 
who selfishly performs his daily labor as an unwilling task, and 
seeks his chief pleasure outside of his occupation. Whether he 
be rich or poor, however much or little his acquisitions, such a 
man makes friends of what to others is the mammon of unright- # 
eousness. And “when these fail,” as when he leaves this world : 
and worldly possessions become of no worth to him, will he not | 
be received “in the everlasting tabernacles?” 
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OPERA PHILOSOPHICA ET MINERALIA. 


THE question is raised as to the connection between the three 
volumes composing the work so named. Did Swedenborg pub- 
lish one work in three volumes, or are they three distinct books? 
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Is the Princi~ia a work by itself, or is it the out volume of a 


series ? 

It will be of. interest to examine the Ofera as to this point. 
In the original edition of the Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, 
issued in 1734, the general title occupies a page By itself and 
runs as follows : — | 

Emanuelis Swedenborgit Opera Philosophica et Mineralia. 
Tomi. 

Turning the leaf and passing the beautiful engraved portrait 
of the author, we find a more elaborate title page which reads : — 

Emanuelis Swedenborgit Sacrae Regiae Majestatis Regnique 
Sueciae Collegit Metallici Assessoris Principia Rerum Naturalium 
sive Novorum Tentaminum Phaenomena Mund Elementaris Phi- 
losophice Explicand:. 

Here, it will be seen, we are not told that the Principia is 
volume first of the series, but the title is given independently of 
the other volumes. Had there been no previous general title, 
this book would stand wholly alone. Further inspection seems 
to show that nothing is said in this book about any others. 

Coming now to the second volume, that on Iron, we find that 
it lacks the general title altogether and that its title corréspond- 
ing with that of the Principia is as follows : — : 

Regnum Subterraneum sive Minerale de Ferro. 

This is followed by a summary of the contents, but there is no 
Tomus Secundus or mention of it as the second volume. Nor 
does anything in this volume appear to refer to the Principia. 

The third volume has no general title, but its own title reads : — 

Regnum Subterraneum sive Minerale de Cupro et Orichaico. 

This is followed by a summary of contents, but there is no 
Tomus Tertius or similar mark. Nor does there appear to be 
any reference to the Principia or to the work on Iron. 

It will be noticed, however, that the works on Iron and Copper 
have a common heading, Regnum Subterraneum sive Minerale, 
which joins them somewhat closely. 

In speaking of the publication of these volumes — 
sayS:— 


In Leipsic I saw through the press my Principia ave Naturalium and 
my Regnum Subterraneum de Ferro et Cupro, in folio. 
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The reader would suppose from this that there were two dis- 
tinct works, the latter of which covered two subjects, Iron and 


_ Copper. 


In asking leave to travel abroad, Swedenborg had spoken to 
the king of “the publication of a work which I have written, 
which treats of the various processes of mining and smelting ore, 
and which will consist of several volumes, folio.’ 

This application was endorsed by the Royal College of Mines 
because “he has written much pertaining to mining which is 
useful, and which the college would very much like to see printed.” 

It would seem from these expressions that the books on Iron 
and Copper were distinct in his mind and in other minds from 


the Principia. 
It is not strange, therefore, that Worcester’s Life should speak 


of the “ Principia and its two companion volumes, called to- 


gether Opera Philosophica e¢ Mineralia.” Hobart’s Life speaks 


in this way :— 


The Opera Philosophica et Mineralia are, in fact, three distinct works, 
treating upon distinct subjects, and dedicated to different men. 


While Swedenborg made no attempt to connect these books 
except in the use of the general title Opera, etc., in the first one, 
and of the common term Aegnum Subterraneum in the second 
and third, it is not improbable that he brought them out as he 
did because he felt that the Principia dealt with elementary 
forms and the other two books with final forms, and because he 


_ wished his readers to take first the theoretical book and then the 
two practical ones ; in other words his mind held the whole sub- | 
ject of creation from its first to its ultimate forms, and, in pub- 


lishing and selecting what should be published, he chose the 
first work as an introduction to the second and third. Each 
work, however, is so complete that it stands alone, and this he 
no doubt intended, so that philosophical readers might deal with 
the Principia, iron-workers with the book on Iron, and copper- 
workers with the book on Copper. To use his own phrase when 
speaking of another subject, the Ofera is “one, but distinctly 
one.” 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE EXPLAINED.” * | 


THESE two volumes bring to its completion an excellent and 
thorough piece of work, unless, indeed, an index is to be added, 
without which the value of the series for practical use will be 
much curtailed. We have, in a former number of the REviEw, 
expressed our appreciation of the care and accuracy displayed in 
the translation, printing, and general character of this edition. 
A new translation had long been a desideratum to English read- 


ers, and is here admirably supplied. For convenience in hand- 


ling, a smaller-paged book would have been preferable; but we 
presume that the need was felt of making these volumes uniform | 


in size with the other publications of the Swedenborg Society. 


The explication of thé Apocalypse here breaks off exactly 
where Swedenborg left it, at the tenth verse of the nineteenth 
chapter, and no attempt is made to complete it by piecing out 
from the * Apocalypse Revealed.” This seems to us altogether 
right. The appended treatises on the “ Divine Love” and the 
“ Divine Wisdom ” properly follow, though they find no mention 
on the title page. Last of all we have from the pen of the late 
Rev. Samuel H. Worcester, translations of brief manuscripts left — 
by Swedenborg, on “The Athanasian Creed ” and “The Lord.” 
Both of these are wholly different from other writings of our 
author published under the same titles, the former of which is 
collated from the “ Apocalypse Explained ” itself ; and we do not 
clearly see the fitness of incorporating them with that work, as if 
they were in any sense a part of it. Yet we are very glad to be 
put in possession of them, as they contain important forms of 
statement to be met with nowhere else. 

In conclusion we would say that no student of Swedenborg can 


*The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, in which the Ar- 
cana therein predicted but heretofore concealed are revealed. A posthumous 
work of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Vols. 5 and 6: New York : Ameri- 
can Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society. 1897. 
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afford to be without the “ Apocalypse Explained,” and that no 
edition in the English language can be compared with that now 


under review. The low prices of the American Printing Society’s 


publications are almost proverbial. 


; THE PROBLEM OF REFORM. 


Tue much debated question of the true relation of the church 
to the various organized efforts for outward civil and social re- 
forms has received a decidedly interesting and, we think, valuable 
contribution towards its just elucidation in the little volume be- 
fore us.* The author had become convinced that the problem 
was falling short of a right solution, through the ultra advocacy 
of those, on the one hand, to whom proper social environments 
seemed, if not the one thing, at least the first thing needful for 
the uplifting of mankind, and who held that the church, as a 
church, should devote its organic energies directly to active par- 
ticipation, if not leadership, in the movements for such outward 
reforms; and those, on the other hand, who believed that no 
enduring reform can come except as the inward motives of man- | 
kind are changed, so that the ruling love of self gives place to 
love of the neighbor, that is, that it must come as an effect of - 
their general regeneration. As we understand the drift of the 
author’s argument and his conclusions, he takes a position be- 
tween these two extremes, maintaining that while external envi- 
ronments have very much to do with man’s internal regeneration, 
and while improved civil and social conditions must go always in 
advance of the spiritual regeneration of human society, and pre- 


- pare the way for it, yet that these improved conditions have their 


impulse and take their life and quality from the internal regener- 
ating heart of humanity. And he strongly reasons, from fact and 
from doctrine, that the church, as a church, works most efficiently 
even for outward reforms, when she devotes herself exclusively 
to her spiritual mission of laboring for the internal uplifting of 
men, and so for that inward purification of society, by regenera- 
tion, which is the living soul of outward reforms. And he argues 
cogently from history that whenever the church has departed 
*The Problem of Reform. By S. C. EBy. St. Louis: New-Church Book 
Room. 1897. 
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from this her true use and ‘sett: she has herself become ex- 
ternal, secular, and worldly. 

All this is timely and most wholesome truth, and we are heart- 
ily in accord with it. But while the truth of these positions is 
upheld and enforced with much powerful argument, unfortunately 
much of the reasoning, and some bold and striking assertions — 
however earnestly intended to be convincing — will hardly be 
understood by the ordinary reader as otherwise than inconsistent, 


_if not antagonistic to his conclusions. 


No clearer or more satisfactory statements of the truth need 
_be made than the following : — | 


As a matter of fact, the removal of great evils and the adoption of mani- 
fest improvements do not emanate from the blustering reformer as their fons 
et origo, but come primarily from the quiet and genuine lovers of order who 
belong to the planes of interior life. Every great movement that has blessed 
and saved society has taken its rise as a desirable and possible ideal with that 
mystic body of the elect who in their hearts acknowledge the qualities of the 
divine character. (p. 135.) 

The social health of the nation in our own times, when on all sides we see 
multitudes of the citizens possessed by the devils of avarice and display, de- 
pends no more upon any outward arrangements that are making than upon 
the heavenly influences that give vitality and permanence to the spiritual con- 
sociations which make that “Church” without which the human race “ would 
become insane and perish.” The troubles among rich and poor, capitalists and 
laborers, landlords and tenants, taxers and taxed, and kindred problems, will 
find their solutions in remedies which — whatever outward agencies or agita- 
tions may be necessary to give them effect — will issue from the aspirations 
and ideals of those that love common justice between man and man, and 
common equity in the utilization and distribution of the bounties of nature. 

Precisely this truth gives what ought to be the New-Churchman’s point of 
view in regard to the world’s reform movements. He ought to be in the in- 
terior love of the human race, which would lead him to an understanding of 
social laws and human needs, and give him an interest in the spiritual side of 
every righteous reform. He ought to be in the life, the spirit, the heart of 
reform. And this would enable him to find his own place as an external 
worker among the various reform agencies, so far as he can cooperate with 
them in freedom and rationality. _ (pp. 136, 137). 

The spiritual life of the race comes down from above, and is ever young, 
and ever strong, and ever sweet. It comes as a vital influx inspiring men to 
move on to better things, and then adopts and abides in such social states as 
they consent to provide. The reformer and his reforms perpetually decrease 
and pass away, as each provisional improvement gives place to the next; but 
the spiritual increases and endures, as the perennial heart of endless progress 
to the children of men. (p. 138.) 
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These clear and earnest words proclaim the just and sound 
conclusion to which the author had come. But in a considerable 
part of the book his zeal to show the fallacy of those who advo- 
cate that there can be no progress in social order except in pro- 
portion as mankind are regenerated, leads him to the extreme of 
arguing apparently that such social progress is absolutely inde- 
pendent of any internal regeneration of men. We doubt if he 
means just this, though it is what his words seem to say. For 
example : — 


Regarded in itself the civil order, with its formations and re-formations, is 
not only not the effect of the individual regeneration of the men who are 


upon the earth at any particular time, but it is not even the effect of the ag- 


gregate regeneration of the church and of heaven. (p. 50.) 


In a sense this is true; but so stated it almost excludes the 
correlative truth, that there could be no formations or re-forma- 
tions of civil order — except such as are in the hells —if there 
were not some regenerating heart of humanity through whom the 
life of it could flow, and that the more there is of that regenera- 
ting heart the more the influence and reforming power of it de- 
scends into the ultimates. (True Christian Religion, 784.) The 
argument which follows (p. 50), from creation in the ultimates of 
physical nature by immediate influx, is not entirely applicable, 
because the cases are not parallel. Physical nature is an inani- 


‘mate ultimate, endowed, by virtue of its origin, with a conatus 
responsive to the divine creative energy (Divine Love and Wis- 


dom, 310); while human nature on its civil plane is not an inani- 
mate ultimate, but is endowed with free will, and, unregenerate, is 
not responsive, but in opposition to the divine will and purpose. 


_ And yet the argument is not without force, inasmuch as certain 


approximations to external order are induced, by compulsion, even 
upon the hells, by immediate together with mediate influx (Arcana 
Ceoelestia, 6370); but this is not the same as reformation, in a 


living progressive society. Again: — 


The great laws of the civil order work on from age to age, with scant re- 


spect for either the antics of devils or the aspirations of angels. Our private 
regeneration has about as much effect on the course of the stream of Provi- 
dence in civil affairs as the love-song of a Harvard undergraduate has on the 
meandering current of the Charles River, as he sculls his canoe in the shim- 
mering moonlight. If ever it comes to pass, in peace or war, that the under- 
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graduate be called upon to change the flow of the water, he will have to make 
the acquaintance of pickaxe and spade, diving-bell and dynamite, and get 
down and deal with the channel according to its own nature and on its own 

terms. (pp. 51, 52.) 


If this means only that reforms in civil affairs cannot be 
wrought through regenerate men without their coming down into 
and taking active intelligent part in them, then it is true; and 
every intelligent New-Churchman will assent to it. But do not 
the words imply more? If, instead of lightly singing his love- 
_ song, the undergraduate were inspired with a desire for and were 
- meditating upon a change of the current of the river for some 
beneficent purpose, might not his thought come to have an effect 
upon the ultimate course of the stream? So our private regen- 
eration may have much to do with the course of the stream of 
Providence in those civil affairs with which we personally have, 
or ought to have a part. : 

Another example: The author affirms, p. 84, that,— 

This new creation of the soul is an end for which all natural and spiritual 
things may be utilized, but which must never be made use of as a means to 
the accomplishment of any civil, moral, or even spiritual mediate end. Every 
plane of life is innocent in itself, and its motive and means for procuring its 
own good are innocent. 


This is true of the lower planes of life in nature, so far as na- 
ture is unperverted by any influence of fallen man. But it is not 
true of any plane of life in man. Man’s lower life —his fro- 
prium — in itself is evil (Arcana Ceelestia, 633); in that in itself 
it looks away from God, and besides, by long inheritance is des- 
perately perverse. Only when subdued and made serviceable to 
the higher manhood is it innocent. And this is as true of man 
collectively as individually. | 

There is a fundamental truth with respect to man’s reformation 
and regeneration, individually and in the composite, which, 
throughout the course of the author’s argument, seems, if not out 
of mind, at least to be taken too little account of. That reforma- 
tion and regeneration are effected gradually is not lost sight of; 
but it appears to be assumed all along that the reformatory state 
is a period by itself, merely an outward preparation for a succeed- 
ing period of regeneration. And so, all along — as in the extract 
last above quoted — it appears to be assumed that civil order and 
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the outward civil plane of life is a thing by itself. But the states 
of reformation and regeneration are so intimately related that 
they are in a measure together in every act of genuine reforma- 
tion. The very first and every act of reformation begins from 
an end to become regenerate. Through the Divine Providence 


this end gives the first impulse to reform. The reformation is 


effected by shunning evils as sins; and this is not entirely an 
external act, but is done by inward self-compulsion. Thus the 
very soul of reform, from the first, is an end or purpose of regen- 


eration,— from such motives as the man is then capable of. And, — 


although reformation in every case and in every step precedes, 
yet —insensibly at the first, they go on together. There is in- 
deed a period of the regenerating life when the dominant char- 
acteristic is reformation of the outward life. But at the same 


time, as in the womb of this state, there is an unconscious begin-. 
ning of regeneration —a new man is conceived and being formed, — 


that will afterwards come forth into conscious life. Every time 
a man shuns an evil as a sin, the Lord flows in -and endows him 
with something of spiritual life. Asa mere outward thing ref- 
ormation would not be real, and would be no preparation for 
regeneration. And this is true alike of individual reformation 
and of the reformation of any civil society. If there be not 
some soul of real internal reform within it, it makes no fitting 


habitation for such a soul. Providence does not form dead 


bodies and then endow them with a living soul —there is no 
analogy for such a thing; but creates the body gradually by and 


from soul. As Swedenborg Says in the “Doctrine of Life,” 


If from his own prudence and intelligence man wills to make himself anew, — 


it is only like painting a deformed face, or applying a Bee: lotion to a 
part affected with inward rottenness. 


In all progressive human society there is always an elect few, 
at least ‘‘a small remnant,” through whom a living purpose of 
genuine progress and reform is kept alive. And when a nation 
ceases to have such a remnant, and so not only ceases to pro- 
gress, but becomes an obstacle in the way of human progression, 
it is a Sodom, and comes to self-destruction, sudden or gradual 


according to circumstances. Such has been the course of human © 


history. And this is the explanation of the passing away of ex- 
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tinct civilizations ; and of those great outward changes to which 
the author refers, in preparation for the Lord’s first and second 


advent, and the substitution thereby of a new order of things 


more favorable to the merciful ends of the Divine Providence. 
It is not reformation, and development, as from life, but dissolu- 
tion, destruction and then reconstruction. The Providence of the 
Lord is a current that will not be stayed ; and when a civil body 
is so dead and rigid in its deadness that it will not be bent in 
the direction of its beneficent purposes, it must break before it. 

But this mistaken line of argument is, quite logically, carried 
further, to the point that, as the reform of society (which im- 
plies the public good in such reform) is quite independent of 
man’s regeneration, so the good of others should not be a pur- 
pose in his efforts to become regenerate. And this leads to, or 
involves a very important misconception concerning the supreme 
end in the divine glorification and in man’s regeneration. He 
says : — | 


The knowledge of God’s aim and end in our creation should give us the 
pitch in our own aspiration and endeavor. If we were created to be con- 
joined with God, we should pursue the regenerate way simply that we may 


thus come into the order of our nature. There has appeared among us an 


untenable form of sentiment that appeals to the pseudo-altruism of the nat- 
ural man. He is exhorted, if he will not dorighteousness on his own account, 
to do it for the sake of those he loves, because it will be so beneficial to wife 
and children, to friends and society ; and the exhortation is driven home by 
the text, “ For their sakes I sanctify myself.” But is it for one moment to 
be supposed that our Lord made His primary choice of the divine, or fulfilled 
the order of His eternal nature, for the sake of man? From the force of 
‘His hereditary nature He was born aspiring to and striving after the divine. 
In Himself he could by no possibility be or choose to be anything but the 
divine. .. . For the sake of men He had assumed the [human] external; 
“for their sakes ” He made it the business of His life in the world to sanctify 
it, that is . . . make it divine, so that it would be a perfect organ of eternal 
love in the salvation and benefaction of the race of men. But all this was 
a work that fell clearly within the compass of His inherent or primary quality 
or end, which operated in His glorification as in creation from the divine to 
the divine. And moreover this culture and consecration of His assumed self 
was for nothing short of a purely divine end in man’s establishment as the 
immortal tabernacle of God. . . . In the operations of Divine Providence in 
behalf of human progress eternal ends are ever held in view, and all things 
are made subsidiary and mediary to the final end of conjunction with God; 
but that conjunction is never made a mediate end to any lesser good. This 
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the church does as of himself. Union * 
— ?] with God in love and truth is an end of life quite sufficient in 
itself. . . . No doubt every one who becomes conjoined to God does in his 
degree eater into the divine joy of doing good. But the Lord espouses His 
Bride, the Church, not to make her His housekeeper, but because He loves 
her for her own sake and finds the joy of His heart in her responsive love. 


(pp. 81-83.) 


The tenor of this is certainly a profound, a very fundamental 
mistake. The Lord, although “born aspiring to and striving 


after the divine,” did not seek union with the divine for its own 


sake, only involving “benefaction to the race of men,” as the — 
greater includes the less. The doctrines teach us that the salva- 
tion of mankind was the end, and union of the human with the 
divine was the means to that end. And this, but not the other, 
is consistent with the essential nature of Divine Love : — 


Love has Sow its end and intends use. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 297.) 
The essence of spiritual love is to do good to others, not for itself but for 
their sakes. Infinitely more is this the essence of divine love. (/d#d. 335.) | 


The Lord’s yearning for union with the Father was itself pri-— 
marily an infinite yearning for the salvation and happiness of — 
men, by means of His union with the Father. As to this we are 
not left to inference or conjecture, but have clear and emphatic 
instruction : — 


In His union with the Father the Lord had in view (sfectaverit) His con- 
junction with the human race; and this was in His heart, because it was His 
love. . . . This was His end, and this His love; which was such that the 
salvation of the human race, seen in His union with His Father, gave Him 
inmost joy. (Arcana Ccelestia, 2034; see also #bid., 10655 end.) 

The most universal end, or the end of ends, contemplated by God, is an 
angelic heaven from the human race. This most universal end is the com- 
plex of all ends. (Canons, Eng. ed. p. 7.) 


Now, it is true undoubtedly, as the author says, that “the 
knowledge of God’s aim and end . . . should give us the pitch 
in our own aspiration and endeavor.” But, as to be united with 
the Father was not itself the end in His glorification, but the end 


* NoTE. —“ There was a union of the Lord with Jehovah; but thereisnota | 
union of man with the Lord, but conjunction. That infinitely transcends 


conjunction.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 2004.) Ep. 
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was use to mankind, namely, the salvation of the human race by 

means of that union, so, “to be conjoined with God” is not the 
primary end of our creation and regeneration. The use of that | 
conjunction is its final end. And a man’s aim in seeking to be- 


come regenerate should not therefore be any ideal state of per- 


sonal existence, as an end in itself; but that, by coming “into 
the order of his nature ” he may fulfil the beneficent purpose for 
which such was made the order of his nature. To seek conjunc- 
tion with the Lord as an end, an ideal, and not with any view or 
aspiration to use, would be too nearly akin to the Buddhist aim 
at the impossible state of Nirvana. And if, as we have seen, 


». in His glorification the Lord had in view, and “in His heart,” 


the beneficent end of saving and blessing mankind, insomuch 
that the prescience of it ‘gave Him inmost joy,” can it be “an 
untenable form of sentiment,” that we should seek to be endued | 
with some finite measure of this yearning for the good of others, 
as an incentive to greater earnestness and persistency in our 
efforts after a truer life? Undoubtedly so high a motive cannot 
much animate a man in the beginning of his regeneration; but 
as he goes on, and comes more and more into the order of his 
nature, by conjunction with the Lord, will he not come to par- 
take, finitely, from Him, of the same disinterested and living 


_ love of others? Is not this the love of those higher angels who 


have come to love others better than themselves? And is not 
this the spirit and doctrine of the aspiration, in the Divine Psalm, 
for the peace of Jerusalem? 
| _ Peace be within thy walls, 

Prosperity within thy palaces. 

For my brethren and companions’ sakes 

I will now say; Peace be within thee. 

(Ps. cxxii. 7, 8.) 


And will not this earnest love for the good of others, in a re- 


generating man, have its blessed consciousness in something of 


that inmost joy, from the Lord, which was His in foreseeing the 
final accomplishment of His end, in man’s salvation? Was it 
not of this joy that He spoke, when, after fervently exhorting 
His disciples to a life of love, He added : — 


These things have I said unto you that My joy may be in yowend that 
your joy may be full; (JOHN xv. 11.) 
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and when He said to the servants who had faithfully used the 
talents committed to their charge : — 

Thou hast been faithful over a few things . . . enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord. (MATT. xxv. 21, 23.) 

Though we have felt obliged thus frankly to criticise some of 
the author’s positions, and much of his reasoning, we are glad to 
find ourselves, as we have said, in hearty accord with his main 
conclusions, and with many powerful arguments by which they 
are supported. At the same time we are glad to confess that in 
the course of his pages he has himself given expression to much 
of the doctrinal truth which we have adduced from the writings 
to show what seem to us important misconceptions; but it does 
not stand in such connection in his pages, and apparently not in 
his own mind, as to easily have its logical effect as corrective 
always of the current of his thought. But if defective in some 
respects, and inviting to reconsideration, there is yet very much 
in the book that is valuable. 


Dr. WILKINSON’s LasT Boox.* 


‘It must be evident to the reader of this book that our old 
friend, Dr. Wilkinson, in common with most thinkers, has been 
deeply agitated by the present aspect of the Eastern question, 
including the Armenian massacres, the Concert of the Powers, 
and other matters with which the daily press makes us familiar. 
As a result of his reflections on the subject, he has produced a 
characteristic volume in which he sets forth the teachings of the 
New Church in their bearing on the conduct of nations. The © 
doctrine of the Greatest Man as showing not only that all 
peoples and tribes are parts of one grand human whole, but that 
all are amenable to the same laws as govern the lives of individ- 
ual men, is forcibly illustrated. The author believes that the 
smaller nations of the earth have in themselves a potency for 
future regeneration and development that is lacking to the great 
powers, which are surfeited with the love of rule and hampered 
by the feeling of self-sufficiency and vainglory. From the reno- 
* The Affections of Armed Powers: a Plea for a School of Little Nations. By 

JamMEs JOHN GARTH WILKINSON. James Speirs. London: 1897. pp. 

267. $2.50: 
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vation and upbuilding of these lesser nations he looks for the 
gradual coming of a new order of things, in the establishment of | 
which England will be as a foster-mother. Her small area and 
insular position cause her to be, in one sense, a little nation her- 
self; while her aptitude for colonization, and success in guiding 
other peoples without destroying their autonomy, seem to fit her 
for this important office. 

In the development of his subject from these premises, the 
author rambles at will over a large field, in which his originality 
of thought, his wide reading, and his wealth of diction, are all 
strikingly apparent. There is hardly a topic which he does not 
incidentally touch upon, from the essential principles of religion 
down to vaccination and “ Pasteurism.” The reader will find his 
mind instructed by rich expositions of the great doctrines of the 
church, and his eyebrows elevated by curious side thrusts at 
regular medical practitioners, and at those who would extinguish 
“ the climate-completing breath of animal life all over the world” 
(p. 130.) But the oddities and idiosyncrasies of the book play 
a small part in it, and are really no blemish, if one holds himself 
free, as the author would undoubtedly wish that he should, to 
give them only the subordinate consideration which they deserve. 

Our home-readers will naturally turn to the chapter on “ Amer- 
ica,” and will there find much to interest them. Dr. Wilkinson 
is evidently nonplused (and we do not wonder) by the contra- 
dictory feelings which he discovers in our country concerning 
England. He says pleasant words regarding his friends here, 
and about those who uphold the banner of the New Church all 
over the continent, but cannot understand the widely-existing 
hatred of Great Britain, which he thinks surpasses that entertained 
__ by any other nation. We do not attempt to explain the matter 
further than to say that we consider this apparent hatred far less 
genuine and formidable than it seems, more often assumed for 
political effect than expressive of ‘the real public sentiment, and 
attributable to comparatively few loud talkers rather than to the 
general body of the people. But let that pass. It is not only 
_ instructive, but useful, to see ourselves occasionally as others see 
us. One point presented by Dr. Wilkinson particularly arrested 
our attention. He cites, with seeming approval, the opinion of 
a writer who propounds the theory that the people of the United 
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States are gradually assimilating the characteristics of the Ameri- 
can Indians, and bid fair to perpetuate, in a modified manner, 


that vanishing type. We doubt if this be true, but are interested 


to know that any one thinks that it is. 

It would be easy to quote from this book, if we had space, 
many extracts which would edify our readers. But we must rest 
content with informing them, as we have already substantially 
done, that, in spite of his more than fourscore years, the author 
writes with all the vigor of young manhood, and has produced a 
volume which bristles with fresh thoughts and suggestions on 


every page. 


DocTRINAL SUMMARIES.* 


We have unbounded respect for books which are compilations 
of New-Church teachings in Swedenborg’s own language. And 
yet we can feel by no means sure that the volume before us will 
prove practically useful. It consists mainly of headings of chap- 
ters and paragraphs, and affects us as being very meagre, when 
we remember the explanations given under the headings in the 


original writings. It is too much like a mere table of contents, 


which is not generally profitable or interesting reading. But we — 
do not wish to speak dogmatically on the subject. We only feel 
that for ourselves we should have preferred a collection of well- 
selected longer extracts. This might easily have been limited to 
general statements about doctrine, and at the same time would 
have been much more definite. In its present form, however, 
the book may appeal to other minds more strongly than it does to 
our own. | 

The titles of the seventeen chapters of the book are as fol- 
lows: 1, “The Faith of the New Heaven and New Church”; 
2, “The Commandments”; 3, “A Summary Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the New Church”; 4, “ Universal Theology of the 
New Church”; 5, “Summaries of the Coronis, or Appendix to 
the Universal Theology”; 6, “The Four Doctrines”; 7, “The 
Canons of the New Church”; 8, “The Last Judgment”; 9, “ In- 
*A Book of Doctrine, containing Summaries of Doctrine from the Writings of 

the Church. Philadelphia: Academy Book Room, 1821 Wallace Street. 

1896. pp. 316. 75 cents. : 
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flux, or the Intercourse of the Soul and the Body;” 10, “ The 
Divine Love and Wisdom”; 11, “The Divine Providence” ; 
12, “Conjugial Love”; 13, “Charity”; 14, “Summaries from 
the Arcana Ceelestia”; 15, ‘Summaries from the Apocalypse 
Explained”; 16, “Conscience”; 17, “ Perception.” 


A MInistTry.* 


Tuts volume contains the record of a beautiful life animated 
by a refined and thoroughly religious spirit. Dr. Mortison was 
a Unitarian clergyman, held in high esteem by his associates for 
his ability, his culture, his spirituality, and his devotion to his 
calling. Of Scotch-Irish ancestry he came from good stock and 
inherited strong qualities of character from both his parents. 
But he always felt that his being thrown upon his own resources 
at the age of eleven, by the sudden death of his father, had 
much to do with preparing the way for his education and after 
career. An important religious influence of his early life was 
his attendance upon a Sunday-school kept in a deserted house 
near his home, by a talented but eccentric woman who gave her 
pupils the choice between the study of the New Testament and 
the Westminster Catechism. The boy chose the former and 
committed to memory a large part of it. Drawn from his first 
service with rough farmers in his native town of Peterborough, 
N. H., by an advertisement of a vacant place in a small grocery 
store in Exeter — a position for which he found he had neither 
taste nor aptitude—he attracted the attention there of Dr. 
Abbot, principal of Phillips Exeter Academy, and without any 
application on his part was given a place among the beneficiaries 
of that noted school. Here he prepared for Harvard, entering 
~ college as a Junior, and graduating, after two years stay, in 1831. 
Later, through the instrumentality of Dr. Dewey, the pastor of 
the Unitarian church of New Bedford, he spent a year in that 
city teaching a private school, a year which he regarded as one 
of the most important of his life. Dr. Dewey, who afterward 
preached in Boston and then in New York, is described as “one 
of those great preachers who write few sermons, but those which 


* John Hopkins Morison. A Memoir. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co, 1897. 
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| he wrote were revised and preached over and over again.” His 
Hi | influence upon the young teacher was very marked and strongly 
i= tended to confirm his already half-formed decision to enter the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, which he did a year later. There 
he was under the instruction of the Wares, father and son; and 
| early after his entrance upon his life work — which was delayed 
by a protracted and serious illness — he formed a somewhat in- 
| timate acquaintance with Dr. Channing, of which the volume 
gives a most interesting account. All these experiences had a 
| manifest and lasting effect upon Dr. Morison’s ministry, render- 
| ing it conservative but broad, and evangelical without a sacrifice 
of the spirit of the Gospel to its letter. 
This ministry, while life-long, covered but two pastorates. The 
first was a brief one in New Bedford, where, in conjunction with © 
, Ephraim Peabody, afterward minister at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
a he succeeded Dr. Dewey. Both the pastors were young men, 
| | Mr. Peabody being one year older than Mr. Morison, and both 
were in feeble health, which was presumably the reason for the 
| division between them of the care of one church. Of this rather 
il unique pastorate, which continued six years, Dr. Morison bore 
= - long afterwards, in an article on Dr. Peabody, written for the 
Christian Examiner, the following remarkable testimony : — 


During those six years, we do not think that so much as a momentary mis- 
understanding ever threw its shadow over the pleasantness of their inter- 
course; or that either was ever met with a cold or averted look by any one 
of their people, who understood, as few societies could, the delicacy of the 
relation which their pastors held to them and to one another. 


Dr. Morison’s second pastorate was over the First Congrega- 
tional Society, of Milton, Mass., and it may be said to have con- 
tinued in some form.— as pastor, senior pastor, or pastor emeritus 
— until his death, in 1896, covering a little more than forty-nine 
years. | 

- Here, having his home within a half mile of the present limits 
of Boston, he added to the varied responsibilities of a country 
minister presiding over a_ rather widely scattered parish, a con- 
siderable scholarly and literary work, all of it having a close 
relation, however, to the duties of his ministry. For several 
years he was the sole, or the associate editor of Zhe Christian 
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Register. Later, he for some time edited Zhe Religious Magazine, 
with which the Rev. E. H. Sears had been previously connected 
and under whose charge it showed quite distinct New-Church 
leanings. He prepared also an excellent commentary on Matthew, 

which was intended to be the first of a series upon the several 
Gospels, although the intention was never realized. He wrote a 
tractate, too, upon “ The Internal Evidences of the Genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel,” beside a number of longer or shorter 
‘biographical sketches. His latest work was a book of some two 
hundred pages on “The Great Poets as Religious Teachers,” 
-consisting of a series of lectures given in 1885, at the Meadville 
Theological School. 

But while his field of use was thus enlarged and his duties 
multiplied, Dr. Morison was in a position to receive frequent aid 
in his pulpit work, through exchange or otherwise, from the 
ablest ministers about Boston, his place being uniformly filled in 
his absence by men, like himself, of conservative tendencies and 
catholic spirit. 

This memorial of his life and work, while happily edited by his 
children, is given us very largely in his own words, taken from 
his diary, from an autobiographical sketch prepared by request 
for an anniversary of his native town, ote from his sermons and 
other published writings. 

We had marked a number of passages to quote, but the space 
already given to this notice precludes the use of more than one. 
This will well illustrate, however, Dr. Morison’s clear perceptions 
of some quite interior truths, and the reality and vividness of his 
faith in a spiritual life, and in a spiritual world as the satisfying 
home of that life. It may also give greater weight and signifi- 
cance to the kindly remark made by him to the writer of this 
notice who withdrew from his society to go into the New Church; 
“Apart from my own, I hold no religious body in higher esteem 
- than the New Church.” The-extraci is from a sermon preached 
upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of his settlement in Milton, its 
subject being, “The Beauty of Change: ” — 


There are hopes which the eye cannot see. There are influences at work | 
which the busy world does not recognize. There is a divinity within and 
around us which will not leave us helpless or comfortless. As centuries ago 
among the hills and by the sea of Galilee, so to-day and in the midst of us 
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there is a holy one ready to heal our sicknesses, to raise our dead into a 
blessed and eternal life, to preach to us a better gospel than the world has 
ever accepted yet. ... In these five-and-twenty years since I came among 
you whole families have passed on into other worlds. We have all changed. 
But so far as we have been faithful to our trust, every change has been a 
blessing. The heavens are peopled now by those who were once our personal 
friends; and, if our hearts have been kept alive to spiritual things, it is not. 
difficult for us to feel that we live in the midst of heavenly beings. . . . Death 
is but the messenger to lead us upward into life. We shall all be changed, 
but only that this corruptible may put on incorruption. When death ap- 
proaches us, it turns every mortal thing about us which it touches into ashes, 
but only that it may set free the soul, and help it to rise in its spiritual body 
to its eternal home. We shall all be changed, and then, in the gladsome ex- 
perience of our hearts, in the light which shines down from higher worlds to 
illuminate and sanctify to us the changing incidents through which we have 
passed, we shall see a richer meaning, a more sacred presence, a diviner 
beauty, in every experience here; and we shall see, as we never could before, 


- how He who maketh everything beautiful in his time has glorified the last 


and greatest change with his crowning mercy when He lifts us up, redeemed 
and sanctified by His love, into that higher world, and places us there “ among 


His saints in everlasting.” 


Tue Story oF JONAH.* 


The lately awakened interest in the Book of Jonah has given 
occasion to the editor of this little work to bring together from 
various sources all the information he can collect on the subject. 
He seems to us to have performed his task in a very satisfactory 
as well as interesting manner. The title-page, printed below, 
furnishes a good summary of the contents of the volume. One 
of the longest chapters consists of a paper from the pen of 
Charles Reade, which appeared many years ago in the London 
periodical, Good Words, and is entitled “A Study of Jonah.” 
Another chapter, “ Jonah in Nineveh,” was written by the Rev. 
H. Clay Trumbull, D. D. Mr. Reade’s paper is in his most 
trenchant style, and contains a strong argument for the credibility 
of Jonah’s experiences. A chapter on “Jonah and the Sea 


Monster” is written by Mr. Varney himself, who has collected 
® The Story of Jonah. With an account of the swallowing by sea monsters ee 


men and guadrupeds, and the testimony of sacred and profane history and of 
the Ninevite monuments to the reality of the occurrences described in the Book — 
of Jonah. Edited by Gzorcr J. VARNEY. Boston: The Christian Wit- 


ness Company. pp. 96. 50 cents. 
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remarkable facts to sustain the position that the swallowing of 
the prophet by the fish is far from being impossible or without © 
a parallel. One case in particular, which occurred no longer ago 
than 1891, is very much to the point. It is that of a man named 
Bartley, who belonged to the crew of a whaling vessel, and is 
said to have spent thirty-six hours in the stomach of a sperm 
whale. All the circumstances, including Bartley’s own account 
of his experience, are narrated with such detail as to er 
belief. 

Mr, Varney is a New-Churchman ; but the purpose of his book 
does not lead him to a consideration of the deeper meaning of 
the wonderful story. He does, however, in a note, refer to some 
of Swedenborg’s statements. In the preface he expresses his 
belief that “the action in the story was real, and, consequently, 
providential, and that its record was divinely i inspired ;” and his 
treatment of the subject throughout is — slaves and 
reverential. 


THE Rev. A. A. MINER’S BIoGRAPHY.* 


It will be a long time before the citizens of Boston will forget — 
the imposing figure on horseback seen daily in the streets, even 
the most crowded ones. Unconsciously, Dr. Miner always gave, 
wherever he was, the impression of fearlessness. Born in New 
Hampshire, on one of its rugged hillsides, almost wholly self- 
educated, entering upon the ministry of the Universalist body 
with a full willingness to fight its battles, passing rapidly to the 
most responsible positions, Dr. Miner was a tower of strength in 
his denomination, and has left his impress on many of its insti-- 
tutions. From the first he took strong positions and held them 
- tenaciously. Not only in the theological field, but in that of 
politics, so far as temperance and opposition to slavery were con- 
_ cerned, he was a leader and never anything else. Conspicuous 
by his great height, sonorous voice, and masterful manner, he 
was at the head of everything that he was connected with. He 
was so combative, not only against the saloon, but against Roman 
Catholics, that he seemed at last out of date in a time when 


"Life of Alonso Ames Miner. By Gtorck H. Emerson, D. D. Boston: 
Universalist Publishing House. 1896. pp. 555. Portraits. 
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right-minded people were drawing together for the public good. 
Yet his integrity, his fidelity to his convictions, and his — 
candor won him general respect. 

To ministers it will be interesting to read of his rapid progress, 
but they will not find in this book anything from his pen except 
certain foreign letters. His biographer lets him speak for him- 
self far too little, and has filled up the book with anecdotes and 
tributes which are of subordinate value. The early life of Dr. 
Miner is very well told, however, by another, and shows the 
power for good of an industrious and frugal home. Dr. Miner 
was not a highly educated man, but he had extraordinary natural 
endowments and perfect self-reliance. _ 

One lesson may certainly be drawn from his life, that of onde 
uous devotion to church interests. He was so energetic and so 
wholly absorbed in these things that he was a much sought 
preacher, promoter of Universalist academies, president of con- 
ventions, chairman of committees, President of Tufts College, 
collector of church funds, and a generous donor to every enter- 
prise of the kind. He led not by words only, but by the use of 
all his powers, mental and physical. His church in Boston made 
_ magnificent contributions to Universalist uses. — 

As to his theological views very little is said. He grew up 
with them and never questioned them. He learned to use every 
art of the controversialist for them, but he wrote no exposition 
of them. The writer remembers hearing him say that sufficiently 
long imprisonment would change a drunkard to a temperate man, 
and he remembers that the impression given to all present was 
that Dr. Miner was one who had not gone to the bottom of his 
subject, but was sure that he was right in all his opinions. 
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